











he Small Towns Are Buying 


Natural market places for a farm popylation, they are = 
prospering from increased farm income and purchaeey 
ing power. Prospering also from increased employe "ull 
ment and wages in their manufacturing, packing, can- 

ning plants. Over 9,000,000 domestic users of electric 

power, 45 per cent of our total market, live in towns 

of under 25,000 and the rural territory served by them. 

Smart sales managers today are giving these small 

town customers an important place in their market- 

ing plans. 














YEARS OF PROGRESS 


mark the 1935 anniversary of Apex. To commemorate the 
event Apex is now offering the greatest values of its long 
career. New beauty, new labor-saving features, new safety 
devices have been added. Even greater mechanical perfection 
has been attained. The famous Double Dasher, the original 
spiral agitator, is now a sales-making feature of every Apex 
washer—increasing capacity and washing 
efficiency. The deluxe model No. 204-P illus- 
trated above represents the top of the wringer- 
type line. It is, without question, America's 
most beautiful washer. Five other handsome 
wringer-type washers lead up to this deluxe 
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model in easy price advances, with two wringerless washers 
of unusual utility for buyers who prefer this type. 


In the complete line of Apex cleaners, washers, ironers, and 
refrigerators the dealer has an appliance to feature each sea- 
son of the year, with a price leader in each line—and ample 
margins to allow for forceful sales promotion. Backed by sound 
merchandising and advertising policies these nationally known 
appliances offer the trade an unequalled 
opportunity to increase sales and profits. Fo 
catalog, prices, and other information, write 
APEX ROTAREX CORPORATION « CLEVELAND, 0. 
Subsidiary of The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 


West of Denver APEX ROTAREX MANUFACTURING CO., Oakland, Cal 
In Canada THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY, LTD., Montreal, P. Q 


Washers, Ironers, Refrigerators In Use 
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SERVICE 


NE of our very old and good 

friends recently lambasted the 

editor because ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING was not 
raising cain with the manufacturers 
for helping to run the small dealer out 
of business. Sezze, these no-money- 
down, three-years-to-pay tactics play 
into the hands of the department 
stores and utilities, and the dealer is 
just out of luck. This magazine has 
steadily kept the small dealer in the 
picture on all discussions of finance 
and has reported with approval the 
continually spreading measures for 
dealer financing which the power 
companies are fostering. Our friend 
overlooks a couple of other matters of 
consequence in relation to the dealer. 
One is that as far back as any of us 
remember someone was always proph- 
esying the doom of the dealer because 
of one injustice or another. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his business mortality is 
low. He shows an amazing resistance 
to these allegedly threatening forces. 
And for a very good reason: The 
dealer serves an economic function. 
He has a genuine’ advantage over his 
big competitors in that he is the nat- 
ural service station for our more and 
more highly mechanized homes. The 
appliance owner cannot do without 
him. 

Twenty-five years ago the average 
good American home had nothing to 
get out of whack but a sewing ma- 
chine. Today such a home will have 
a .oal stoker or an oil burner in the 
basement, a washing machine, an 
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ironer, a vacuum cleaner, a refrigera- 
tor, a mixer, a radio frequently a 
range and water heater, and always 
a half-dozen heating appliances and 
miscellaneous other electrical equip- 
ment that from time to time need at- 
tention. With all this equipment the 
home is good for several service calls 
a year. And who is the natural per- 
son to call? Why, the dear old dealer 
—handy in the neighborhood. Talk 
about door openers — every time the 
dealer comes into the home on a ser- 
vice job he catches prospects with their 
pores open. That's why the smart 
dealers’ smart salesmen base their cold 
canvass on “Are any of your electrical 
appliances out of order?” 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HERE is said not to be a single 

sour air conditioning job in 
St. Louis. One of the reasons has 
been the fact that the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. has set 
up a board of engineers, headed by 
Freund, who gives free engineering 
service on request. Being in a neutral 
position, they tell the truth and have 
knocked out all of the inadequate 
propositions so far. One dealer des- 
cribed as the snappiest air condition- 
ing dealer in town is selling this 
equipment because he is willing to cut 
his suit to fit the cloth. If he cannot 
sell a prospect a 5-ton job, he drops 
down and works to place a room 
cooler. If not a room cooler he tackles 
him for a suction fan for his attic. If 
that fails he will sell him an electric 
fan. Last year he worked hot and 
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heavy on commercial jobs and ignored 
residences. When the season was to- 
talled up nine out of ten jobs sold 
were residences and one was commer- 
cial. This year he is going after the 
homes. Air conditioning suffers in this 
merchants opinion from the fact that 
there have been price drops in too 
many other lines like radio and refrig- 
eration. The public feels that a price 
drop is due and holds off for it. This 
is but one of many ways in which 
a greater price stability will help the 
appliance business. 


SALESMEN 


AST month on this page we made 
a comment on the retail sales- 
man as the trades problem number 
one. A dealer comes back with the 
statement that the trouble is more 
often with the dealer than with 
the salesman. “My sales force pulled 
me through the depression,” he says. 
“I have seen that these fellows made 
money when there was money to be 
made and as a result, we have grown.” 
This sounds to us like pretty good 
common sense. Too many dealers are 
inclined to look on salesmen as nec- 
essary evils — to be worked, or ex- 
ploited, and then gotten rid of. Stable 
working conditions, fair treatment 
and a measure of security will do 
wonders to turn bell-pushers into re- 
sponsible, producing partners in the 
business. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH SULLIVAN 


i O “can” or not to “can” is no 
longer a question in innumerable 
homes from which, before the 

depression, the mason jar and the pre- 

serving kettle had been banished. 

Under the pressure of necessity, can- 

ning and preserving have come back 

if not in every home at least in so 
many homes that it no longer seems 
fantastic to have asserted, as I have 
for many years, that commercial can- 
ned goods are luxuries which the av- 
erage American family cannot afford 
to buy. So far as the electrical mer- 


chandise and the electric power in 
dustries are concerned, this change 
has contributed, in my opimon, a 


much larger share to its volume of 
sales during recent years than those 
in the industry realize. Every kitchen 
n which canning and preserving 1s a 
regular seasonal activity inevitably 
tends to become better equipped than 
the kitchen in which most of the food 
s only heated because it has already 
heen cooked in a cannery. Every kit 
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chen which cans and preserves, uses 
more fuel and current than the kit- 


chen which does not. In terms of dol-, 


lars and cents, it means enormously 
more to these great industries to have 
the canning of the nation done in the 
home rather than in large canneries. 
The domestic market for appliances 
and current is still the electrical in- 
dustry’s undeveloped gold mine. The 
possibility that millions of women 
who are not now canning in their 
homes might be persuaded to use 
some of that leisure about which so 
many of them are worrying, for this 
productive work, should whet the 
appetite of manutacturers hungry to 
sell mixers and ranges and refrigera- 
tors, and of power companies anxious 
to sell the consumer the current with 
which to drive these appliances. 

What are the reasons which have 
kept me canning and preserving all 
these years, and which in my opinion 
warrant the promotion of home can- 
ning? There are three main reasons, 








Veg. Sugar Current Money Total Total Labor 
f Quarts or Spices (oven Cost Money in Hours { 
Fruit etc. canning) per Can Cost and Minutes 
125 Tomatoes 3.3 le Ie Ale $5.13 6:15 
50 String beans 5.0 J 21 72 3.60 5.00 
35 Sweet corn 13.0 1 25 154 5.46 6:05 
35 Green peas 140 J 2.1 162 547 5:50 
1 25 Spinach, etc. 10.0 J 21 122 3.05 2:30 
3 Peaches 55 15 J 77 3.85 4:10 
25 Pears 3.0 15 Bs 52 1.30 4:10 
35 Berries, etc. 125 5 6 146 5.11 2:55 
25 Baked beans 45 7 7 69 173 2:05 
25 Canned soup 5.0 3 1.0 63 1.27 1:15 
10 Cotsup, ete. 50 10 6. ry 30 
10 Jams, etc. 6.0 5.0 8 18 1.18 xD 
450 $37.96 41 hours 
35-miavtes 
Spoilage (5%) 1.90 
Interest (6%) and depreciation (10%) for 1/. month 
on range., $125, mixer and attachments, $100, and 
pressure cooker, $9 1.56 
Interest (6°/,) and depreciation (10%) for one yeor F 
on glass jors costing $38 6.08 
Total cost canning $47.50 


SAVED BY HOME CANNING 





it seems to me: 

First, it has paid me to do so; 

Secondly, it has enabled me to pro- 
vide my family with a higher quality 
of foodstuffs ; 

Thirdly, it has eliminated all 
chance of my service adulterated or 
harmful canned goods. 

Let me take up the first point first, 
and try to prove that it pays the aver- 
age American family to can at home- 
and that the average American wo- 
man can afford to equip her kitchen 
with the most efficient labor saving 
appliances from the earnings of her 
home cannery. 


TABLE ONE , 
Annual expenditure per family for industrial canned 
goods calculated in equivalents of quart glass jars. | 
; Qvarts Price Total 
125 Tomatoes 15e $18.75 
53D String beans 21 10.50 ( 
35 Sweet corn 21 7.35 q 
35 Green peas 21 7.35 ' 
25 Greens (Spinach, etc.) 15.5 3.88 
SD Peaches 24 12.00 
25 Pears 21 5.25 
35 Other fruit (cherries, berries, etc. 32 11.20 
25 Baked beans 2 5.00 
25 Canned soup 24 6.00 
10 Catsup, relishes, etc. 55 530 
10 Joms, jellies & preserves a 6.00 
, 450 $98.78 ) 


TABLE TWO 


Cost of home canning based upon bulk buying in seo- 
son, 12-quart oven canning, and use of electric mixer. 


$51.28 


An 








There is rather general agreement 
among dieticians and home econom- 
ists that for the average family of five 
persons, the equivalent of 400 to 500 
quart jars of canned goods and pre: 
serves of various kinds is right both 
from the standpoint of health and 
thrift. In terms of commercial canned 
goods, this would mean an annual ex- 
penditure of just about one hundred 
dollars as is shown by the accompany- 
ing table I. 

It is true that the average family 
which does not do its own canning, 
does not go in for such a heavy ex- 
penditure for canned goods. In cities 
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where tresh vegetables and truits are 
alwavs to be found in the market, 
even in the winter, smaller quantities 
of canned goods are bought by the 
average family. But no matter what 
may be bought in place of canned 
goods, the price paid will be at least 
as great as that estimated in Table | 
for the canned goods, and so the sav- 
ings which | shall show can still be 
earned. As a matter of fact, those who 
buy fresh vegetables and fruits the 
year around pay much more for them 
in the winter when they are hot-house 
products because they are buying them 
part of the year when their prices are 
at the peak. Vegetables and fruits are 
from 20% to 80% higher during the 
off-season than during the season 
when they should be bought for can- 
ning. And there is no substantial dit- 
ference in food value between string 
beans cooked (and canned) during 
the canning season, and those pur- 
chased fresh day by day and cooked 
when purchased. In fact, the fresh 
winter vegetable is often a hot-house 
variety which actually lacks certain 
of the vital elements necessary to a 
healthy diet. It has to be shipped from 
such a long distance that it loses much 
of its Havor and many of its health 
giving features. 

How much would it cost in money 
and how much in time to can the 450 
quarts of canned goods described in 
the preceding table ? 

Table No. 2 is the answer to this 
question based upon notes from my 
own canning experiences. 

These costs are 
based on prices or- 
dinarily paid if each 
“raw material” for 
canning and pre- 
serving is bought 
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in the market at the time ot the year 
when it is most abundant. Bargain 
hunters can secure their vegetables 
and fruits at lower prices than estim- 
ated in the table especially if near 
good markets. While home gardeners 
will find it unnecessary to buy many 
of the raw materials, and so find a 
much greater saving possible. But even 
when paying the ordinary seasonal 
prices used in the above table, the 
cash cost of materials; of sugar, sea 
soning, etc., and of current, is only 
$37.96, according to my notes. Cur- 
rent consumption is based upon oven 
canning, with an average of 12 jars 
to an oven. The estimated cost of 
current is high enough to cover the 
cost of current both for the range and 
for a large mixer, while the cost of 
the raw materials are estimated high 
enough to cover the cost of rubbers 
for glass jars. 

These costs are based on the use of 
modern, efhicient electrical appliances 
including a range equipped with an 
oven large enough to process 12 quart 
jars at a time. The equipment in my 
kitchen for canning represents an in- 
vestment of about $500, and consists 
of a range which cost (when mine 
was installed) $240.00; a mixer with 
attachments representing an invest- 
ment of about $200.00; about 500 
glass jars, which cost me about $40.- 
00; a steam pressure cooker for which 

(continued on page 48) 


The sale of electric 


ranges, mixers and cookers 
would be stimulated by popu- 
larizing the home preserva- 
tion of foods ... Here is the 
entire cost analysis given in 
terms of money savings to the 
average family. 


By 


Mrs. Ralph Borsodi 













































COMING! 


A campaign that’s got everything you 
need for increased home laundry sales 


Practical . . . Complete . . . Proved in 
Practice .. . 


It will help you sell General Electric 
Washers! 


It’s coming. In September. Clear the 
decks for big home laundry business 
with G.E. ! 


* 
~ ie A Line with Five Great hard - hitting, 
<a , and a DEALER 

Wringer Selling Features 1 ean. 


3. Lifetime Lubri- 
cation 
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PAIGN as effec- 


tive as the Fall Gen- 






4. Built for Lasting 
Service 
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And... it’s General! 


Electric ! 







assured profits in Gen- 














il Electric Home Laun- 








A hot line is the first re- 
quirement. Add to a line as 
hot as General Electric's, a 


f quipment sales ! 
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Model AW 
22P. A hand- 
some, sturdy 


washer with 














all the five ma ! 

jor selling fea- 

tures. Manufas Automat Flatplate lroner Model 
tured by the Ar .1 — Penk 
ae ere ts iron: n COMPORT! Manu- 


Company at its 


, Electrie Com- 
‘ Bridgeport, Con 






necticut, plant igeport, Conn plant. 


GENERAL “%; ELECTRIC 


HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Miss Gladys Byrne, edu- 
cational director of the 
Electric Appliance Soci- 
ety of Northern Califor- 
nia, gives lectures and 
demonstrations at Pef- 
fer's on the low cost of 
operating appliances. 


There is room in the big 
Peffer store for proces- 
sions, shows and all the 
other crowd - attracting 
devices — and Peffer's 
goes in for attracting 
crowds. 





started as a music store. Early 

in the story radio and electrical 
appliances were added and soon the 
store became one of the leading elec- 
trical centers of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. More recently furniture has be- 
come a sideline. 

In all its developments the leading 
principle upon which the store has 
operated has been that it pays to make 
a noise. From the beginning Peffer 
has been an advertiser in a big way. 
His advertisements in the local paper 
occupy the entire rear page and are 
designed to simulate news form, so 
that, opening the paper the wrong end 
to, the reader is confronted with head- 
lines, illustrations and reports of 
events, all of which tell the story of 
Peffer progress. The store operates its 
own radio station and uses regular 
intervals for store advertising. 

Back of these announcements are 
Store events of definite news value. 
Carloads of merchandise arrive and 
are disposed of at favorable rates, 
processions are held through the 
Streets, store programs offer bargains 
and entertainment. Recently a_five- 
day event in the form of a big Elec- 
tric Appliance Week announced over 
the air and in the press brought visi- 
tors to the store from all parts of the 


Psst of Stockton, Calif. 





San Joaquin Valley. Every day and 
every hour of the day from March 
4 to 9 was marked by some demon- 
stration, lecture, drawing or sales 
event, with the result that the crowds 
came early and stayed late, making 
purchases at intervals while they were 
there. 

The entire main floor of the large 
store was arranged with groupings of 
electrical equipment, all connected 
and ready for operation. Twenty dem- 
onstrators made coffee, washed and 
ironed, illustrated the uses of the food 
mixer, explained the advantages and 
possibilities of cold cookery, turned 
out waffles, toasted sandwiches, clean- 
ed carpets and otherwise performed 
home tasks made easy by the use of 
electrical equipment. 

Prizes were given away at inter- 
vals each day, starting at 11 o’clock 
each morning, culminating in a grand 
prize awarded at the close of the 
week's activities on Saturday night. 
Fifty sandwich toasters were given 
free to lucky customers making pur- 
chases. A small gift was presented to 
every woman operating an ironing 
machine. 

The combination and trade-ins of- 
fered were events in themselves. Spe- 
cial prices were made for combination 
purchases and allowances were given 
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on old equipment in connection with 
aln xst every appliance in the store. 
Among these, for instance, was a $5 
trade-in credit for an old broom on 
the purchase cf any of the new full 
sized vacuum cleaners. 

Each morning started with a fif- 
teen minute radio talk by Miss Gladys 
Byrne, educational director of the 
Electric Appliance Society of North- 
ern California. It is of interest to note 
that the results of these talks was im- 
mediately reflected in the sales record 
of the particular appliance mentioned. 
Three out of town refrigerator sales 
are credited directly to her mention of 
this equipment and other departments 
showed a stimulated activity follow- 
ing reference to their lines. 

‘Two sessions of a cold cookery 
school in the use of the electric _re- 
frigerator were held daily, one start- 
ing at two in the afternoon and the 
other scheduled for 7:30 in the eve- 
ning. Attendance ranged from 75 to 
150 people per class. Local clubs were 
contacted in this connection and a 
prize offered the club bringing the 
largest number of its members. Each 
day’s session was sponsored by a dif- 
ferent club, the prize at the close of 
the week going to an organization 
which had been represented by 110 
women. 





-An interesting feature of the week's 
events was the emphasis placed. upon 
the cost of operating appliances under 
the favorable power company rates. 
Following each refrigeration school, 
attention was called to a large motor- 
ized wheel somewhat resembling a 
“Wheel of Fortune”, such as is com- 
mon at country fairs. The wheel was 
designed by George Grafhis of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company to 
give at will the cost of operation of 
various appliances under the “'-off 
on extra electricity” rates now in 
effect. Miss Byrne gave a short talk 
on the cost of operating various appli- 
ances, giving her message personal ef- 
fect by addressing individually select- 
ed members of the audience and an- 
swering their problems. Every morn- 
ing Mr. Grafhs further explained the 
“One-Half Off Plan” of the power 
company, illustrating his message by 
use of the wheel. 

The store ran a number of full 
page ads announcing the Electric Ap- 
pliance Week and special publicity 
interviews with those participating in 
the unusual events further called at- 
tention to the occasion. In fact, as a 
means of telling the public about his 
store and his merchandise, nothing 
short of a three ring circus could have 
been more effective. 


They Won't Know 
Unless You Tell Them 





And Peffer of Stockton, Cal., Proceeds to Tell 


Them By Holding a County Fair of His Own 
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HAT makes people buy’ 
Incentive and inducement. 
What makes people sell? 


Precisely the same motivating power 
incentive and inducement 

The success of any selling effort 
therefore, to put it in few words, de- 
pends upon making advantageous 
for people to buy what you have to 
sell, and making u u orthwhile for 
salesmen to sell for all theyre u orth. 
incentives and in 


Provide those 
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By Roi B. Woolley 


ONT E, 


ducements and there will be no such 
thing as a summer, or any other sea- 
sonal slump 

This article is not concerned with 
the elements that will make people 
buy except insofar as they affect the 
salesman. What we have to consider 
here is this: Granted that the seiling 
campaign offers the prospective pur- 
chaser the necessary inducement, what 
sort of incentive should be offered the 
salesman to spur him on to sell? And 


the answer, if one is to judge from the 
records, is a well concetwwed and exe- 
cuted sales contest. 

There are merchants and 
managers who do not favor the sales 
contest. But they are in the minority, 
especially in the electrical industry. 
It has been proved, all too often, that 
the best stimulant to selling major 
electrical appliances is the campaign 
based upon, or built around, a spirited 
sales contest. One manufacturer of 


sales 








GALLOWAY 


electric cleaners turned July and Ja! 

uary—the two poorest months on the 
company’s Calendar, into the two mos 
profitable months by well planned am 
executed sales contests. A distribute 
staged three successful summer drives 
on washers, in each of which large 
quotas were set up, and beaten, du! 
ing the two hottest months of the yea! 
—July and August—through orga! 
ized selling, based upon the contes' 
spirit — although no contest priv 
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were given, other than the extra com- 


the 
lighting company staged a sales con- 
test between its meter-readers to de- 
velop new business, and its summer 
sales sag was wiped out. The inside 
and outside salesmen and women of a 
large department store broke all sales 
records when the store offered prizes 
and awards that proved real induce- 
ments. In 1930 the Brocklyn Edison 
Company and four allied companies 
sold 13,730 cleaners of four differ- 
ent models, amounting to $383,020. 
A vital factor of the campaign was 
the stimulation of the 150 outside 
salesmen through the inauguration of 
the contest idea. Not only the mer- 
chandise sales of lighting companies, 
but the industrial sales as well have 
heen successfully increased by means 
ot sales contests. The Industrial Sales 
Organization of the Union Gas & 
Electric Company of Cincinnati, for 
example, set a quota of $1,250,000 
n new load for one year, and went 
over the top with three-quarters of a 
ullion to spare. 

What these contests 
taught us? What fundamental lessons 
rv ‘rules’ can be set down to serve 
is a guide for the merchandiser who 
his business by 
adopting the same general tactics? Let 
us see, first, what are the fundamental 
requisites of a successful sales contest, 
taking them step-by-step 


missions made by winners. A 


have sales 


desires to enliven 


The contest must be based upon a 
zood idea, or theme. It must hLuve the 
right ‘come hither’ to furnish the in- 
centive for effort. Sometimes 
the contest centers around a baseball, 
tootball or hockey game; sometimes 
‘round an aeroplane flight, or horse- 
race. These types of contests usually 
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work out better with large sales forces 
than with small. Other contests have 
no trappings or trimmings whatever, 
but consist of a straight announce- 
ment that prizes wil be awarded on 
sales volume and that the only score 
which will be kept will be in doilars 


and cents 


HE big idea should be timely; 

don’t use football in the spring of 
the year or horse-racing in mid-winter. 
A good plan is to tie the contest to 
something of current importance and 
interest, such as an around-the-world 
Hight, the Olympic Games, the Inter- 
national Yacht Races, and so on. 

The length of time a contest will 
run is important in determining many 
of its features. Thus, you can’t main- 
tain a white heat of enthusiasm in a 
contest that lasts for six months. Re- 
search establishes the fact that many 
sales contests are too long. Much de- 
pends upon the basic idea, the theme 
of the contest. If the underlying 
theme seems to call for a long con- 
test, with the final prize a trip to the 
factory, for example, it shou!d run for 
a longer time. If the campaign is big 
and important, the prizes outstand- 
ing in number and amount, then a 
longer period is indicated than where 
they are few and of a simple nature. 
The shorter the race, the hotter the 
contest, in most cases. If the chief 
purpose of the contest is to shake the 
salesmen out of summer somnolence, 
or periodic lassitude, then a hotly con- 
ducted race which lasts for four or 
six weeks is desirable. However, if the 
object is to build up a steadily in- 
creasing volume of sales the contest 
may be carried on or some length of 
time. But better a short, snappy con- 
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test than a long drawn-out affair, 
where the idea of competition loses 
its novelty, and salesmen who get be- 
hind show in the final periods of the 
campaign about as much interest as 
the supporters of a league tail-end 
baseball team after September Ist. 

Qe electrical retailer, instead of 
‘cctuatly laying down any definite 
length of time for his contest told his 
salesmen he was after a definite in- 
crease in business and his campaign 
would run until he got it. But his 
‘big idea’ was this: For every week 
under ten which they achieved the ob- 
jective, and completed the contest he 
would add an amount of dollars to 
the bonus to be divided among them. 
The incentive spurred them on to fin- 
ish the contest in three weeks. 

A contest may have the best basic 
idea, may be set for just the right 
time, and length of period, but it may 
fall Hat if it is not “sold” to the sales 
force. The more dramatic this selling, 
the more inspired the salespeople, and 
the more successful the contest. Sim- 
ply putting the terms and conditions 
of a contest on a piece of paper and 
posting the results on a blackboard is 
not dramatization or showmanship. 
Present the ‘idea’ of the contest to the 
men in a new way, if possible. In a 
baseball contest, run by a power com- 
pany, for instance, the cash prizes 
were awarded wrapped in paper rep- 
licas of baseballs; branches of the 
company played actual baseball games 
under conditions that tied in with the 
contest .. . the campaign getting un- 
der way on a Saturday, with a ‘big 
league’ game at which the president of 
the company tossed out the first ball. 
A big Prize ‘score board’ dramatized 
the details of the campaign, and 
prizes, alongside the smaller baseball 
score-board on the field. At certain 
intervals, when a game was played to 
give the salesmen relaxation to sustain 
the interest in the campaign contest, 
the contestant’s totals were posted, up 
to the minute. 


“GC TAGGING’ the contest begins even 
before the initial announcement, 
in the preliminary publicity, hiring of 
additional salesmen and so on. The 
contest should not be allowed to begin 
itself ; even if of modest size, it should 
be ushered in with a suitable party, 
dinner or banquet. And during its 
life there should be continual dram- 
tization. Sometimes public officials, 
persons of prominence are brought in- 
to the drive to ‘limelight’ the contest ; 
sometimes parades and public meet- 
ings are held, to pep the organization 
and develop favorable publicity. 
Contests are usually run on a basis 
of ‘points’ or dollars and cents. The 
basis of computing the awards is as 
important as the awards or incentives 
themselves. 


The scoring plan must be simple 
—easily understood by the dumbest 
salesman; and it must be eminently 
fair. Do not set up obstacles to your 
men by an entailed, too-elaborate sys- 
tem. In determining the basis of scor- 
ing, ask yourself, first: What is my 
selling problem; is it merely to in- 
crease sales volume, do we want to 
sell a particular product, or several 
products; or do we want to sell ac- 
cessories? As a rule, a straight in- 
crease in sales volume is not a good 
measure for contest awards. The 
point system is usually the best. In 
some campaigns the contest is based 
upon so-many total points for a sale 
where the salesman developed the 
lead, made the demonstration and 
closed the order. Where the lead 
is furnished, but the salesman makes 
the demonstration and closes the sale 
results in slightly fewer points. Where 
the demonstration is made by others 
results in still another classification. 
This, the salesman may secure so- 
many points merely for making the 
demonstration and nothing else: One 
company, in its baseball contest, clas- 
sified points by “at bat”, “hits” (one, 
two, three baggers and home-runs)— 
“errors” and “runs”. A salesman in 
the total summing up, was “at bat” 
so-many times (actual number of 
calls, demo's, etc.). His toval points 
was the average of all ‘‘at-bats”, “hits”, 
“runs” etc. less the “errors’”— the 
leads and sales that got away. 


T is not easy to build a system that 

will insure fairness to every sales- 
man. Where a man runs so far ahead 
that he is sure of winning, it often 
means he will sit back on his oars, the 
other salesmen will become discour- 
aged and some may give up. In some 
situations a handicap system can be 
worked out to give each man a reason- 
able task to do and if he does it, to be 
rewarded accordingly. If men work a 
certain ‘territory’ or district it will be 
found that no- two districts are alike 
in sales potentials. Therefore, the set- 
ting of quotas must be studied care- 
fully and the possibilities contrasted 
with the ability of the salesman to 
reach them taken into account. Equal 
opportunity for all is absolutely es- 
sential. 

There has been much argument 
concerning the relative value of cash 
and merchandise prizes, and there is 
much to be said for both. It is there- 
fore dificult to be dogmatic on this 
question. However, whichever type of 
prize is given the reward should be 
commensurate with tHe effort. To of- 
fer $10 to the man who increases his 
sales by $5,000 in foolish: Also, there 
is no point in giving a large sum as 
a prize in a small contest. Some sales 
managers prefer to give many small 
prizes, graduated down in value,,than 
Piease turn to page 46) 
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So we let it 


go at that - 


THE FIRST DUTY OF 


@ Money, said we to the artist, has gotten 
to be pretty important around here lately. 
People are getting terribly interested in 
what their ice cubes cost. So let’s have a 
picture which will get over the idea that 
Aluminum ice cube trays save the user 
important money. 

Now, no one ever saw a calorie taking a 
dollar, or even a nickel, to the bank in a 
truck. What happens is this: Aluminum 
trays and grids help to get the heat out of 
the water faster; you save freezing time 


and dollars, as the result. 


The artist said he had taken care of the 
savings idea by showing money on its way 
to the bank, with the aid of happy calories. 
So we let it go at that. 

Money is important. So is speed in 
freezing. When your prospect wants cubes 
he wants them quick. That’s why refrig- 
erators are equipped with trays and grids 
of Alcoa Aluminum. They're easy to 
keep clean, too. Pass the goud word 
along to your prospects and customers. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1860 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








fi] TRAYS 1S TO FREEZE f FAST - ECONOMICALLY 


@® ALCOA:ALUMINUM 
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In St. 


HENEVER a prize fighter 
goes into training, there is 
always one thing of perpetu- 


al intérest to the newspapers. His 
menu. “The champ sat down to a rare 
steak,” they daily mention. 

Red meat apparently has powers 
that enable a man to take a licking. 
It's the good old stuff that stands by 
a fellow when everything else is going 
wrong. It’s been the diet that has en- 
abled Otto A. Buder to keep his dau- 
bers up—fists to you—all through the 
depression. Only he calls it by another 
name—radio service. 

A year ago the Buder Radio Co. 
barged out and put up a $10,000 
building down on the Gravois in St. 
Louis. It has acquired a fleet of mid- 
get automobiles that buzz all over 
St. Louis. 

‘The situation here played into our 
hands” says Mr. Buder. “The town 
was full of radio service men offering 
to make calls for 50c anywhere in 
town. They made up for their loss 
by always finding something wrong 
with the sets—from $8 to $12 worth. 
It would always be a power pack, a 
condenser block or a power trans- 
tormer. Sometimes they only placed a 
new guarantee sticker over the old 
equipment and handed in a bill.” 

Apparently the good people of St. 
Louis got a bellyful of this kind of 
service. Down on the south side Otto 


SERVICE 
the Red Meat of Rad 


Louis 


A. Buder has been going along for ten 
years, His dad was a jeweler in Cairo, 
Ill., and he had a passion for nice 
work. His service calls cost the cus- 
tomer from $1 up, and half the time 
the chassis was pulled into the shop. 
With every job went a free balancing 
operation which permitted the custom- 
er to pull in more stations than ever 
before. So he was surprised to have 
Brooks, Wagner Furniture and West- 
ern Auto Supply approach him and 
ask him to take over their service on 
the full retail price. They feed him 
half his volume today. 

Setting up a service department is 
like the negro’s recipe for frying rab- 
bit, Mr. Buder declares. From out of 
250 men repairing radios in St. Louis, 
there are 95 able to pass the examina- 
tions of the St. Louis Electrical Board 
of Trade, Servicemen’s division. Bu- 
der picked the best men he could find. 

Long before 1929 he was getting 
about one-third his volume from ser- 
vice work, two thirds from sales. In 
1935 his service work had grown to 
75 per cent of the total business. It 
carried him through the depression. 
The worst month in radio in St. 
Louis was July 1932. In that par- 
ticular period Buder had 360 jobs in 
the house, 95 per cent of them cash, 
and was able to meet the payroll. In 
May, 1935, the firm had 774 service 
jobs, of which 134 were automobile 


it fattened the 
Buder Radio Co. into filling 
a $10,000 Building. ... cee 


radio installations. Today only 15 to 
20 per cent of the total volume con- 
sists of radio sales. Considering that 
the average service call grosses from 
$4 to $5 and the installation of an 
auto radio is good for $4, it can be 
seen that service is a good and steady 
business. 

Pounding away on service day in 
and day out, Mr. Buder finds it is 
natural that his house should hit on 
some short cuts novel so far as its ex- 
perience goes. 

Invention No. | is a tube knocker, 
consisting of a rubber ball on the end 
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One of the Buder inventions—a testing table that may be wheeled about. 





OTTO A. BUDER 
Started with $75 and a passion for 
repairing radios. 


of a fibre rod. The tubes can thus be 
tapped without getting a mechanical 
noise through the loud speaker, and 
there is no danger of short circuiting 
when exploring with the fibre. stem. 
A man can get‘a pretty good idea of 
what is wrong with a radio by means 
of this tool, Mr. Buder says. 
Invention No. 2 is a homemade 
amplifier which produces high fidelity 
tones and is used to catch distortions. 
It can be employed after the detector 
tube or in any stage of amplification. 
Invention No. 3 is a moveable auto 
radio testing board. Being on wheels 
it can easily be pushed from car to 
car, and permits testing all types of 
sets. Mr. Buder’s experience has been 
that car voltage varies and with the 
board one can jump from nothing to 
8 volts. Most testing devices are for 
one voltage, a feature that throws the 
service man off in actual practice. 
Theoretically cars may have the same 
voltage, but actually they run a lot 
different, particularly the Chrysler 
which often goes as high as 8 volts. 
Invention No. 4 is a pit for instal- 
lation of aerials. With the coming of 
the turret top it has made necessary 
the carrying of the aerial underneath, 
and this makes a pit a necessity. 
Ten years ago Otto Buder opened 
up his radio shop on Jefferson Street, 
with $75 capital. Today he handles 
RCA, Victor, Zenith, and Philco sets. 
Aided by sales manager G. L. Wese- 
man he does a business of about $25,- 
000 a year. Six service men are kept 
on the job on a salary basis, and do 
no selling. As we said before, a year 
ago the firm declared the depression 
over, built a $10,000 layout on Gra- 
vois Avenue. And service has been the 
red meat that gave them the strength 
for all this. 
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THE first VOSS 


Illustrated above ts Wm. H. Voss, President 
and founder of the great VOSS Washing 
Machine Industry, making his first washer 
He wished to make his mother's task easier 
He succeeded so well that he has lifted the 
burden of wash-day for millions of American 
women. The VOSS has been improved steadi 
ly year after year, until the Diamond Jubilee 
Washer represents the peak of Washing Ma 
chine efficiency 


a a 


Sensational Money-Making 
Opportunities for Dealers ... 


News! News! Here’s the best news you've heard in a long, long time. Vos, 
celebrating its Diamond Jubilee, wants you to join in the festivities. Onl) 
such an important event could bring you this sensational sales opportunity 
Six months ago W. H. Voss, President of Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., called the 
heads of all departments of the Voss organization together and said: “Spar 
no efforts to make our Diamond Jubilee Washer the most sensational in 
every way in our history. Make this Washer outstanding in every way.” Today 
this Washer is a reality. The Diamond Jubilee Wash 
er, Model DJ, is the culmination of years of washing 
machine knowledge and production skill. 

And here is more good news. Think of it! This 
outstanding Washer is priced to sell for no mor 
than an ordinary washer. The Diamond Jubilee Cab 
inet Washer was built to sell for $89.95, but for this 
big event it is now priced to retail for only $69.9 
In every way it represents the ultimate in washing 
machine efficiency. 

But this is not all—one out of every hundred washers produced will 
offered FREE to some happy purchaser. This is not the ordinary Sales Contes 
In fact, it differs from all other contests in one respect — only chose who hav 
bought a washer are eligible to compete. Mr. Voss said that he wanted 
give washers to those who had faith enough to purchase one. Out of ever) 
one hundred buyers, someone gets a Washer FREE. Sounds exciting, doesn' 
it? . . . and it is a plan which is certain to make money for every dealer who 
participates. 


$22,000 CONSUMER 


QuizE Contes! 


7 very Handredth Nasher will be a I uchy One. 
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UBILEE CELEBRATION — 


Wiamond Jubilee Washer 


HE DIAMOND JUBILEE § 55 
ABINET MODEL 5 - 
was 


Diamond Jubilee Washer at ms regular price of $89.95 would be a superb value. At the Diamond 
eee Price, it is nothing short of amazing. It incorporates all the features which have made the 
th byword for quality and, in addition, new Diamond Jubilee improvements. It is equipped with 
VOSS Suds-a-rator which washes in the clean active suds at the top. . . . The famous electrically 
tied Safety Guard Wringer. In addition it has a concealed cupboard in the back of the Washer, 
Nas the Handi-dor, where you may store soap, soap chips, starch and blueing. It is a sales appeal 
“every efficient housewife will appreciate. 


Write Today for Diamond Jubilee Sales Plan! 
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BROS. MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


DISING 





Exclusive 


VOSS FEATURES 


oo tO J 


—= >» 














THE FLOATING AGITATOR 


The VOSS Diamond Jubilee Washer is 
equipped with the famous Suds-a-rator, which 
washes in the clean active suds at the surface, 
just as one washes by hand. Dirt drops 
quickly to the bottom — out of the way 
instead of being ground througk the fabrics 
again and again. 


C7 




















ELECTRICALLY PROTECTED 


SAFETY WRINGER 


Equipped with the Dual-Safety Wringer, the 
Diamond Jubilee VOSS makes obsolete al! 
machines which do not give this protection 
It is safe, simple and virtually trouble-proot 
Never befere has such complete safety beer 
built into any washer at any price 


THE SHEET TEST 


We wish that every dealer could see the 
Sheet Test which shows why VOSS believes 
this to be the World's most ethcient Washer 
This test consists of placing a like number 
of sheets in a VOSS and the same number 
in any other washer employing the botton 
agitator. This test shows the difference be 
tween the action of the VOSS, which washes 
in the clean active suds at the top, and other 
washers. Clothes float and, the VOSS pro 
duces action where action is needed—at the 
surface. That is why the sheet test shows up 
so favorably, for VOSS handles the heaviest 
of loads easily and efhciently 



















$]000,000 in 10 Monts 
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ISCONTINUANCE of di- of these was the fact that the territo- ™ 

rect utility merchandising, ry served was a single unified trading — 

when replaced by consistent area. Most of the shopping for major nt 

and well planned cooperative effort, equipment in all lines was done in the = 
can result in increased sales of appli- metropolitan area within the city it- = 
ances. That this cannot be universal- self ans 
ly applied, however, as a panacea for The second important factor was 
adding KWH sales, is confirmed by the relatively large percentage of ap- - 
the careful study of the particular pliance business done by the non-elec- a6! 
market, which preceeded the organi- trical retailers in the territory. While “ 
zation of the Electric Institute of the appliance subsidiary of the Power - 
Washington. The decision as to wheth- Company had done a very nice vol- 1 
er not the Potomac Electric Power ume of business, it had been done on 
Company should discontinue direct ap- a basis which had made it possible “ 
pliance selling, either with or without ; for other retailers to compete. In all, we 
the organization of the balance of the probably not much in excess of 10% po 


ndus as reached o atte ar- ’ . f lances i itory had 
Industry, was reached only after mar That S the amount of appliance -lhnageh eng dos somo a it 


ket conditions in and about Washing- 
ton, D. C., were very carefully an- P The favorable rate structure with 
alyzed. os 2c available for major appliances was * 

In this study several fundamental business influenced by the also a factor which made it possible ‘ 
factors were found to exist, which in- for the non-electrical retailer to sell. 

' ‘ : a, *, ~ és > . . ae i dis 
dicated that, at least under these par Electric Institute of Wash- The exceptionally high average fam- de 
ticular circumstances, the Power Com- ily income made appliance selling les 
pany could safely impose upon local ‘i a difficult and the average domestic con- 
retailers the responsibility of main- ington in less than a year sumption of 868 KWH (at the end 
taining a sufficiently energetic sales ef- of 1933) reflected the acceptance ot 
fort on load building appliances, to . the advantages of electrical appliances 
make it possible for the Company to of cooperative effort and the ability to pay for their us. 


retire from active selling. The first This careful study and development 


an 
the 
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The attractive entrance to the Institute fourth floor display room where The Electric Institute believes in starting them young. Girls from 10 to 16 
a representative line of all types of merchandise is on exhibit. ‘ years old are given a series of four lessons in electrical housekeeping. 
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Some 50 ironer salesmen spent three hours ironing towels, ruffled cur- 
tains and shirts under the supervision of a demonstrator, in preparation 


for a laundry equipment program. 


of a tentative program for a coopera- 
tive operation having been completed, 
Dr. McClellan, President of the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company, called 
together a small group of leaders, rep- 
resentative of the several branches of 
the local electrical industry, and pre- 
sented the proposition to them. He 
stated that he was very much in hopes 
that the balance of the industry was 
sufficiently desirous of securing that 
volume of appliance business which 
had been done by the Power Compa- 
ny, to evidence its support of the Elec- 
tric Institute by underwriting the in- 
dustry’s share of its first annual bud- 
get, of $70,000. In addition to con- 
tributing a major portion of the In- 
stitute’s budget, the Power Company 
would continue to carry advertising, 
over its Own name, promoting the use 
of energy consuming devices, and 
agreed that it would not re-enter ac- 
tive merchandising for a period of at 
least two years. 

Institute membership now exceeds 
125 firms and is representative of five 
branches of the industry : manufactur- 
er, wholesaler, retailer, contractor and 
power company. Each branch is repre- 
sented on the Board by members of 
its own choosing and none is domi- 
nant in controlling the policies. Its 
program is one of cooperative promo- 
tion of the market, through advertis- 
ing, both newspaper and direct mail; 
displays and exhibits; houne economics 
demonstrations, both in the Institute 
and for dealers, and education of 
the Industry through sales training 
courses, etc. 

In its approach to the public, the 
Institute maintains a strictly non-com- 
mercial point of view and yet the pro- 
cedure used is based on the realization 
that direct sales effort should imme- 
diately follow the indirect, education- 
al effort, if maximum results are to 
be attained. The displays of electrical 
equipment are divided into two ex- 

ibits: one on the first floor of the 
Power Company building, attended 
monthly by from 55,000 to 65,000, 
is devoted to dramatizing the appeal 
of seasonal merchandise; the other, 
where a representative line of all types 
of equipment is permanently shown, is 
located on the fourth floor and at pres- 
ent has an attendance of approximate- 
ly 3,000 per month. A specially trained 
staff of five hostesses under the super- 
vision of the display director inter- 
view prospects, giving information on 
the devices. 

\pproximately 25% of those inter- 
viewed are either brought to the point 


of requesting a salesman to call, or 
state definitely that they are going 
immediately to a retailer to make the 
purchase. 80% of a representative 
group of these prospects who were 
phoned within 10 days after their vis- 
it fo the Institute, had either pur- 
chased or expected to buy within two 
or three days. A third classification of 
sales interviews includes those who are 
interested in specific equipment and 
state that they will purchase at least 
within 90 days. The total value of 
the specific merchandise discussed in 
these three classes of interviews on the 
display floors during the first 10 
months of Institute operation, and in 
which prospects were brought to the 
point of making such a sales decision, 
is over $1,000,000.00. 

Six completely equipped and oper- 
ating kitchens have been arranged, ad- 
jacent to an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 200. They have been in- 
stalled primarily to be used by sales- 
men who want to become more fa- 
miliar with electric cooking and to 
provide facilities for skeptical pros- 
pects who must experience the supe- 
riority of the electric range or test 
the advantages of the dishwasher sink 
before they can be convinced. Over 
100 salesmen actually cooked their 
own dinners on an electric range as 
part of one of the training courses 
sponsored by the Institute. 

Cooking classes and demonstrations 
are held in this auditorium. Three 
regular classes are scheduled weekly 
for adults and one on Saturday morn- 
ings for “Little Women.” Youngsters 
from 11 to 16, in the first four lessons 
cook their own breakfasts. They make 
cocoa; fry bacon, turn the unit off 
and scramble eggs with the unit “off” ; 
bake biscuits in 12 minutes from a 
cold oven; wash their dishes in the 
dishwasher sink and go home to tell 
their mothers of the thrills of keeping 
house electrically. During the balance 
of their lessons they prepare other 
dishes, freeze desserts, iron towels on 
the ironers, see the lighting exhibit, 
and the cost of operation display. 
Meetings of women’s clubs, newspa- 
per home-maker’s groups, etc., are al- 
so arranged in addition to groups ‘of 
department store personnel and others 
in the industry and are scheduled both 
during the day and evening. 

515,990 visited the Institute dis- 
plays during the first ten months. Of 
this number, approximately 22,000 
were personally interviewed by at- 
tendants on the display floors in ad- 
dition to other thousands whe were 
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Live demonstrations on the exhibit floors create interest and afford an 


opportunity to contact large numbers of prospects. 


contacted indirectry through demon- 
strations. 

In addition to efforts through its 
own exhibits, the Institute program 
is carried outside of the Institute prem- 
ises through its Home Economics De- 
partment and its Range Promotion 
Department. In the Institute’s ap- 
proach to range promotion, first con- 
sideration was given to the necessity 
of making range sales profitable for 
the retailer and for the salesmen. In 
order to provide a higher commission 
to salesmen for selling electric cook- 
ery, the Institute pays a $5.00 promo- 
tional allowance on every range sold 
at retail through a member who main- 
tains a display of ranges on his sales 
floor. This $5.00 goes either directly 


The cost of operating appliances 
is here compared with such arti- 


cles as a package of gum, a box 
of matches, etc. 


or indirectly to the salesmen. 

Heavy duty entrance equipment is 
provided both in new homes and in 
existing dwellings by the Power Com- 
pany, but the Power Company’s in- 
stallation does not include the range 
circuit from the distribution cabinet 
to the range; a charge of $15.00 cov- 
ering the cost of this circuit is in- 
cluded in the list price of all ranges 
sold at retail. In order to provide a 
profit on this $15.00 wiring charge 
for the retailer and thus make it pos- 
sible to secure the normal mark-up 
on the total instalied price, an allow- 





ance of $6.00 is made by the Power 
Company to wholesalers on ranges 
sold to retailers. This $6.00 is deduct- 
ed from the cost of the range to the 
retailer so that he is provided with 
a 40 per cent margin on the $15.00 
wiring charge. 

Sales campaigns, including prize 
awards for salesmen, direct mail ad- 
vertising, newspaper advertising, etc., 
are also arranged -to stimulate sales 
efforts. As a means of creating specific 
prospects for individual salesmen, a 
Home Economist on the Institute’s 
staff is available to retail members 
who wish to hold demonstrations and 
cooking classes in their own stores. A 
number of such demonstrations have 
been held, and while only the general 
advantages of electric cookery are 
stressed in the demonstration, the in- 
dividual range and refrigerator sold 
by the particular retailer are used in 
the demonstration and leads and pres- 
pects developed are turned over to the 
salesmen of the retailer sponsoring the 
demonstration. 

After a range sale has been made, 
the Institute Home Economist is also 
available for conducting demonstra- 
tions in the home of the range pur- 
chaser. This customer invites ten or 
a dozen of her friends into her home 
as her guests for such a demonstra- 
tion. The retailer’s salesman is pres- 
ent, is introduced to the group, and 
meets them in a home atmosphere and 

Further substantiation of the re- 
sults of the Institute’s cooperative ap- 
proach are reflected in the increased 
kilowatt hour consumption per resi- 
dence meter on the Power Company’s 
lines. The average domestic consump- 
tion at the end of 1934 was 941 
KW H—an increase of 73 KWH over 
the consumption in 1933. 

From as accurate an analysis as is 
possible, it is estimated that a general 
increase in 1934 in unit sales of elec- 
trical appliances at retail in the terri- 
tory was not less than 30% above the 
1933 sales. During the first eleven 
months of the Institute’s operation, 
1,101 ranges were sold for installa- 
tion on the Power Company’s lines, 
as compared with a total of 479 sold 
during the entire year of 1933. Re- 
frigerator sales (in D. C. only) 
showed an increase of 18.4%, and oil 
burner sales in the District increased 
36%. A recent check with leading dis- 
tributors of electrical merchandising 
in the territory indicates that the first 
quarter of 1935 shows from 50% to 
60% increase over the same period 


in 1934. 
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Our Sales 
DOUBLED 
pike WHAM , NN}; Radio Electric Store 


It takes a RIFLE for big game. Spe- 
cialty dealers of the widest experi- 
ence agree that it is better to con- 
centrate on one line than to scatter 
over several. 

When you handle the Crosley Shel- 
vador you need no other refrigerator 
line. Shelvador (in 3 types—Table 
Shelvador, Shelvador, and Tri-Shel- 
vader) and 15 models ranging in 
price from $79.50 to $219.50 (deliv- 
ered, installed . . . one year free ser- 
vice) meets every requirement from 
smallest home or summer cottage to 
largest mansions. Each group repre- 
sents a distinct and unique value 
never before approached; each has 
features found nowhere else. 

By buying from one source, by cen- 
tering your efforts on one line, by 
pushing the exclusive Shelvador 
feature, by identifying yourself with 
the nation-wide Crosley Shelvador 
advertising campaign in dozens of 
national publications and over the 
radio . .. obviously you can go far- 
ther, make more money. The sooner 
you switch to 100%, Shelvador, the 
bigger will be your year's volume. 


14 West High Street 
Phone Main 473 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


We have sold electric refrigerators for the past seven years. We, 
like other dealers, have learned much from our refrigerator ex- 
perience. This experience has fully convinced us of the wisdom 
of centering our efforts on one line; a line that appeals to the 
widest market. We have found such a line in the Crosley Shelva- 
dor, which we have handled for the past two years. 


Through the splendid cooperation of the advertising department of 
the Crosley Corporation in conjunction with WLW, and through 
special promotion plans we have been able to work out locally, 

an acceptance for Shelvador has been created throughout this 
territory, that for the first time in our sales experience with 
refrigeration, has resulted in real profit. 


There is no question that in Springfield, no one can think of an 
electric refrigerator without thinking of the Shelvador. While, 
until the past year, we sold other refrigerators along with 
Shelvador, we found that our sales volume doubled this past year 
when we went 100% "Shelvador". More than 300 units have been 
sold in Springfield during the past eight months. 


We do not have a large sales organization, but we do have a large 
"organization" of completely satisfied Shelvador owners. We co- 
operate with these owners in a substantial way and they cooperate 
with us in getting new sales. The trouble-free operation of the 
Shelvador is a decided asset in maintaining this cooperation. 

Our service department shows that the number of service calls has 
been cut in half since we have handled only Shelvador. We have 
never found it necessary to canvass for Shelvador sales. Our 
owners send us more prospects than we can call on. 


All of this is convincing evidence of the merits, the salability, 
and the satisfactory performance of this remarkable refrigerator. 
There is no question that, both from the dealer's standpoint and 
the owner's standpoint, Shelvador is the most desirable and satis-— 
factory electric refrigerator on the market today. 


Sincerely yours, 
THE RADIO ELECTRIC STORE 


- . Vp Oh 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION - CINCINNATI 


Home of “the Nation’s Station” —WLW —500,000 watts— most powerful in the world—70 on your dial 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., President 
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"TRAVELLERS to the washing 
| machine manutacturing center of 
the world— Newton, la.—know that in 
the surmmer months it is also one ot 
the hottest places. But the summer ot 
935 will find them able to enjoy their 
stay with a maximum of comfort with 
the completion of the air-conditioning 
istallation (Frigidaire) of the entire 
Hotel Maytag. Owned by F. L. 
\laytag, tounder and president of the 
\laytag Company, the hotel is usual- 

headquarters for the hundreds of 
yusiness men that transact business in 
Newton. 

The entire building has been air- 
onditioned with the exception of the 
obby. With canny foresight, the hotel 
nanagers knew that an air-conditioned 
obby would provide the most popular 
ating spot and summer resort the 
small town of 12,000 people afforded. 
But the paying guests get a break. 

The system installed consists of sev- 
eral plants. One hundred and nine 
guest rooms, two apartments and the 
le luxe suites are conditioned as are 
the dining room, tap-room and ball 
room. A 100-ton system was required 
to do the whole job. 


General Electric records marked 
progress in its program to have erect- 
ed 1,300 modern residences before 
September |. In New York, 50 houses 
ie planned; in Chicago, another 50 
ind in’ Pittsburgh another 35. The 
New American Homes Campaign is 
the outgrowth of the recent architec- 
tural competition in which more than 
‘000 drawings were submitted by 
1000 architects. More than 100 lo- 

il committees have reported plans to 
|. F. Quinlan, manager of the cam- 
paign in New York. 


lepartment stores will do 25 to 30 
per cent of electric refrigeration busi- 
ess this year, predicts Ralph Cam- 
eron, manager of the department 
store division of General Electric’s 
specialty appliance department. Each 
ear has seen an increase in’ their 
sales, he says, and this year will be 
10 exception. 


Westinghouse are going to get 
cir salesmen all over the country to 
help compile the material..for a sales 

inual which will apply to refriger- 
ition floor sales in department stores 
ud furniture stores. A contest will 
he the basis on which the material will 
be assembled, according to D. E. Vin- 
iz, department store sales supervisor. 


+} 

















Proctor & Schwartz have enlist- 
ed the aid ot Western Union in di- 
recting interested prospects to the 
showrooms of dealers handling the 
new Speed Iron. All Western Union 
offices are supplied with a list of 
dealers and all Proctor ads are slug- 
ged “You can phone Western Union 
for names of nearby dealers.” 


The New York Housefurnish- 
ing Show which is being held from 
July 10 to July 19th at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel in New York, are doing 
things up brown. On the 15th there 
will be a banquet, and dance on the 
steamer Alexander Hamilton which 
has been chartered to sail up the Hud- 
son River. Succeeding days will bring 
stag entertainments, bridge games and 
prizes. 


Brooklyn Edison enticed more 
than 500 people a day to their recent 
Spring Preview of appliances held un- 
der the auspices of the Domestic Sci- 
ence Bureau of which Miss Florence 
Freer is director. 


The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, operating in the heart of 
TVA territory, was awarded the 
Charles A. Cofin Foundation medal 
and $1,000 purse at the annual con- 
vention of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute at Atlantic City. The award, es- 
tablished by the General Electric 
Company, was given tor achievements 
in rate reductions, substantial increas- 
es in appliance sales and a 26 per cent 
increase in residential consumption. 


The Conover Company, electric 
dishwasher manufacturers, Chicago, 
have moved their offices to the Mer- 
chandise Mart, 222 W. North Bank 
Drive. R. R. Kennedy, sales manager, 
will be in charge together with Her- 
bert E. Fleming, president. 


Ninety six electric cooling fans 
have been installed on contract up to 
May | in Chicago, according 'to a 
compilation just completed by the 
Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, This compares with 50 in the 
first four months of 1934. 

The report shows that theaters con- 
tinue at the head of the list of enter- 
prises using air conditioning systems. 
Twenty-five theaters are putting them 
in. Restaurants come second with 17 
air conditioning plants and clothing 
stores third with 13. Other businesses 
buying are industrial plants, offices, 





When the General Electric Company finished its new Tech- 
nicolor 3-reel movie—“Three Women'’—they accorded it a 
premiere in the best manner. Here is the Cleveland opening 
of the new film that will tell the GE story to millions: In the 
foreground are Sam Nies, of R. Cooper, Jr., Chicago; R. C. 
Cameron and A. L. Scaife or the Specialty Appliance Dept. 





















“The Father of the Electric Range", George Hughes, president of the Hot- 

point Company in Chicago, presents the Hughes Award, a silver trophy, 

to George C. Estill, president of the Florida Power & Light Company 

while, at the right, R. H. Fite, Jr., commercial manager of the company, 

looks on. The presentation was made during the annual convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute at Atlantic City. 

















F. L. Maytag, founder and 
president of the Maytag 
Company, washer manufac- 
turers, turns on the air-con- 
ditioning system that will 
cool the Maytag Hotel at 
Newton, la. The entire build- 
ing, with the exception of 
the lobby (to discourage 
loungers) has been air-con- 
ditioned by Frigidaire. 








H. W. Burritt, vice president 
of Kelvinator, looks pleased 
at the order for six carloads 
of beverage coolers he is 
receiving from R. J. Scheu 
of the Chicago Division who 
made the sale to Standard 
Oil of Indiana. At the left 
is J. A. Harlan, commercial 
sales manager while S. V. 
Altmont, manager -of the 
liquid cooling division is at 
the right. 
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6-Point Superiority 


Has Increased Whiting’s 
Sales Over 400% This Year! 





] Gas Eliminator. Positive assurance 
* against obnoxious back smoking and 
gas. An exclusive Whiting feature. 


2 Low Hopper. Only 25 inches from 
* floor, for ease in filling. Arching of 
coal is prevented by the unusually 
long length of feeding screw exposed 
within the hopper. Smartly designed 
and finished for sales appeal. Com- 
pletely enclosed cabinet for safety. 


3 Five Speed Drive. Sall further sim- 
© plified for 1935, it provides the ut- 
most in quiet, smooth running and 


ease of operation and adjustment for 
individual requirements. 


WHITING 
STOKERS 


(FOR BITUMINOUS COAL ONLY) 
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4 Masterstat Control. The exclusive 
¢ Whiting feature that anticipates the 
thermostat’s demand for more or less 
heat—evening off temperatures and 
preventing fuel wastage. 


5 Dual Draft Burner. Enables Whiting 
* owners to use the lowest priced 
grades of bituminous coal with com- 
plete combustion. Prevents clinker 


clogging. 


6 Soundly Engineered. Designed by the 
* most experienced engineers in solid 
fuel burning equipment. Built of the 
best obtainable materials. Simple in 
operation and easily installed on 
practically all types of boilers and 
furnaces. The most advanced stoker 

on the market. 


Your Opportunity to Enter 


the Automatic Heating Field 


with Its Most Economical Unit 





The only Sales Pian on YOUR NEXT 
ee Great Market! 


as lined up 4 more 
leading distributors for 
Whiting in the last 4 
moaths — each rated a 
million dollars or more. 
CAN YOU NEGLECT 
SUCH AN OPPORTU- 
NITY? 

























Underfeed Stoker Division, WHITING COR- 

PORATION, 15606 Halsted Sc., Harvey, Hi. 

We are dealers coe Me aie 
distributors newha GD dees aarcettube 

Send the facts regarding the Whiting Stoker. 

Be cduscenases i 

Address 


















candy shops, beauty parlors, funera 
chapels and shoe stores. 


Over forty representatives of th: 
leading manufacturers of air cond 
tioning equipment met at Hot Spring, 
Va., recently in a session marked wit! 
sound optimism for a substantial 11 
crease in business volume in 1935 

The Air Conditioning Manu 
facturers’ Association’s Annua! 
Meeting was the occasion for the 
gathering, presided over by P. A. M1. 
Kittrick of the Parks-Cramer Con 
pany of Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Studies in air conditioning enginee: 
ing standardization which have been 
progressing for many months received 
particularly deep attention from thes: 
manufacturers’ representatives. 

New officers and directors of this 
leading air conditioning manufactur 
er’s group were elected to guide the 
policies of ACMA in the coming yea: 
The new Board of Directors elected 
consisted of :—C. T. Morse, American 
Blower Company; Thornton Lewis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation; H 
C. Grubbs, De La Vergne Engine 
Company; W. F. Armstrong, Frigid 
aire Corporation; J. J. Donovan 
General Electric Company; J. A 
Harlan, Kelvinator Corporation; § 
F. Myers, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Stuart F. 
Lauer, York Ice Machinery Corpora 
tion. Mr. P. A. McKittrick, Parks 
Cramer Company was elected Presi 
dent and Mr. J. F. G. Miller of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company was elect 
ed Vice President of the Air Condi 
tioning Manufacturers’ Association. 


A stone was thrown at long term 
sales, a scallion handed to department 
stores for lack of specialty selling pre 
paredness, and a hopeful eye turned 
to the future of appliance business at 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association meetings held in Chica 
go June 10 to 13. 

Said Chairman D. F. Kelly, gener 
alissimo of the Fair Store, Chicago: 
Department stores are now prepared 
to handle twice as many appliances 
. . . The utilities should stop long 
term sales . . . in fact should not sel! 
appliances at all. Declared W. J. M« 
Donald, Managing Director, Nation 
al Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion: Electrical products still require 
specialty selling . . . Department 
stores try to handle too many lines 
and depend too much on underselling, 
which breaks up market . . . need 
trained help. In agreement was R. H. 
Grant, VP, General Motors Corp., 
who said: Terms are of increasing 
importance because the market is en 
tering the lower class brackets . . . 

department store is now getting 
22% of the refrigerator business . . . 
will probably not go beyond 33%. 

New models and improvements are 
likely to make buyers on three year 
basis dissatisfied, stated Howard -. 
Blood, President, Norge Corporation 

. no need to use premiums to sell 
with the advantages electrical refrig 
eration possesses. 

Spoke T. K. Quinn, VP, General 
Electric Co.: New opportunities in 
home improvement breaking 
building going on from inside out . . - 
G.E. building more than 1,000 model 
homes. Prefabricated house still in oft- 
ing . . . job is to arrange mass produc- 
tion so that new houses may be sold 
at a low price. 
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Dry Those 
WET HANDS 


ASHING machine salesmen do 
not have to get their hands wet 
any more. 

That is one of the changes Stanger 
Furniture Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has found, in years of selling 
electric appliances. 

“Every woman is familiar in a gen 
eral way with electric washing ma 
chines today,” V. R. Payn, sales man- 
ager, said. “They know all about the 
virtues of the beast. When a home 
demonstration is made these days all 
you have to do is to show them how 
to run the machine—and then let them 
do their own washing, while you stand 
around and talk. You don’t have to 
do the washing for them any more, 
as you had to up to two years or so 
ago. They want to do it themselves. 
Salesmen don’t have to get their hands 
wet any more.” 

Many of the time-honored ideas 
about home demonstrations are pass- 
ing into the ken, Mr. Payn believes. 
Old habits are changing. His compa- 
ny makes as many demonstrations on 
Friday as on Monday. Women’ are 
washing any day in the week, now, 
and not just on Monday. 

Most families, he finds, have used 
a washing machine for several years. 
Nearly every sale involves a trade-in 
of the old washer. And because peo- 
ple have operated washing machines 
themselves, home demonstrations have 
become highly simplified. 

“Seventy-five per cent of home dem- 
onstrations result in sales,” Mr. Payn 
said. “If we get a washer into a home 
it usually is sold. If. they go as far 
as letting you make a home demon- 
stration these days, they usually will 
buy.” 

Stanger Furniture Company keeps 
one machine in stock for home dem- 
onstrations exclusively, taking that 
one job out on calls. This demonstra- 
tor takes the slight wear and tear of 
the show, and saves floér models. Its 
use compares with a demonstrator au- 
tomobile used to sell new motorcars. 
Sometimes the demonstrator washer 
is sold, the housewife wanting that 
particular machine. If so, a slight dis- 
count is allowed, just as would be the 
case in buying a demonstrator auto- 
mobile. 

Stanger Furniture Company han 
dles a complete Westinghouse appli- 
ance line. William Gauss and Fred 
Schlessinger are partners in the con- 
cern. 





V. R. Payn, sales manager, Stai 
ger Furniture Co., Ann Arbor, be- 
lieves in dry hands. 





| 
| 
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Diceine up Customers tor You! 














HE AMERICAN WEEKLY does a 

better job of digging up cus- 
tomers for you than any other 
magazine—because it goes Lo twice 
as many consumers as any other 
publication, straight across the 
country. More than 5% million 
families read this Mighty Magazine! 


Get your share of the business it 





digs up—stock, display and fea- 
ture the products advertised in its 
powerful pages. 











The American Weekly 


—what it is 


®The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is 
distributed through 17 great Hearst Sunday Newspapers. In 614 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 


American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 


In each of 158 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 146 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 139 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 171 cities, 20 to 30% 


.. and, in addition, more than 1,982,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 


American Weekly. 


THEAMERICAN 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 
Mam Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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OPEN 
THIS DOOR 


~, and close the sale 









THIS NEWEST ESTATE 
HAS A full-size 
kitchen heater 








O turn a cool shopper into a warm prospect, just open 

the door and the sale will almost close itself. For tucked 
inside this compact Estate Electric Range is a full-size cir- 
culating kitchen heater — for coal, wood, or coke. Or a range 
burner for oil can be easily installed. And you don’t have to 
tell a woman what an efficient heater it is, either. Just men- 
tion that it's made by the makers of the Estate Heatrola. 


This modern appliance is a typical Estate job, all the way 
through. With its streamline beauty and compact size, it 
fits today’s modern kitchens. With its compact price, it fits 
today’s And now with its circulating 
kitchen heater—with its perfect-baking “balanced heat” oven 
— with its simple, single-switch control — with its 1800-watt 
broiler — with its high-speed top units — it fits perfectly into 
a lot of situations where old-fashioned coal range comfort 
is wanted along with modern electric range convenience. 


18S WEN 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


pocketbooks, too. 


Made by THE ESTATE STOVE CO. ® 
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The electric coach stationed at 
the Santa Maria Fair — one way 
of telling the electrical story to 
farm wives is through coopera- 


tion in these events. 


The 


armer 


in the 












Buys 


SUMMER 





Archie Cline’s Shop in San Luis Obispo holds open house 
on a summer evening, with the Valley Electric's kitchen coach 
at the door as an attruction. 


HO said that July and Aug- 

ust were slump months? 

They are the busiest time of 
year, if you will only turn your at- 
tention to the rural districts. The 
farmer isn't taking any summer vaca- 
tion, nor running away to the sea- 
shore to get away from the heat— 
neither, usually, is his wife. She is 
staving at home and cooking for the 
summer hands in a red hot kitchen 
and wishing for an electric range. 
If they take a vacation at all, these 
two, it is the dead of winter when 
farm affairs are quiet. Moreover win- 
ter is che time when the farmer is 
worrying about whether he is going 
to have any crop next year and so 
he is very careful with his money. 
The time for’ selling him electric ap- 
pliances, in other words, is the sum- 
mer. 

The Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, commercial department of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corp. 
of Fresno, Calif. is used to summer 
temperatures of 116 deg. in the shade, 
and very little shade. This is the cli- 
mate which makes raisins and of 
which they tell the story of the dog 
chasing the rabbit, both at a walk. But 
July and August are by no means 
slump months in electric selling. For 
as the weather grows hot, so do farm 
sales. The farmer is beginning to see 
just what kind of a crop he is going 
to have. Actual money is not in hand 
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until September or thereabouts, but 
prospects are pretty certain by the 
first of July. Also pressure from the 
woman of the house who wants the 
comfort of electric refrigeration and 
other home conveniences begins to be 
felt as the thermometer goes up. The 
salesman is welcomed when he appears 
and he is very apt to arrange the sale 
before he has left. 

The foundation for this desire tor 
electrical equipment has of course 
been laid in advance. Cooking schools 
have proved a most effective means 
of reaching the farm women. City 
cooking events attract some house- 
wives who are anxious for new 
recipes and a larger number who 
are after the prizes offered, but 
the cooking school which is given 
in the small rural community brings 
out the farmer’s wives. for miles 
around and is productive of visible 
results. These schools are given in co- 
operation with local dealers and are 
timed for the spring or fall—of nec- 
essity they cannot take place during 
the busy summer season when ever) 
hand is needed on the farm. 

Coiinty Fairs are another excellent 
medium for spreading the electrical 
idea. These events have always been 
of importance to the farmer and have 
brought out an excellent attendance. 
Of late their character has been 
changing. More and more they are 
coming to the local celebrations cen- 
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The Bakersfield Electric Show, 
participated in by local dealers, 
brought in prospects from all the 
country round about, who exam- 
ined equipment and sold them- 
selves the idea of later making 
the purchase. 


Dicer THRIFT! 


@ ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
Tha rr . 


? 


And They are Proving It in One 
of the Hottest Sections of the Country 


By Clotilde Grunsky 


tering aroung some pioneer or home 
coming feature. Pioneer days, with 
varying local color, are taking the 
place of the old time exhibit of corn 
and fruit and home made quilts. This 
means that electrical exhibits differ 
in kind also. Instead of the formal 
booth, an endeavor is made to meet 
the spirit of the occasion, whatever 
it is. If the community is celebrating 
the widening of the main street by 
dressing up in old fashioned costumes 
and getting up a parade, the company 
enters a float and cooperates with 
dealers in presenting effective window 
displays. 

The salesmen in these districts are 
all friends with the people they are 
endeavoring to reach. The company 
has made it a policy to assign each 
salesman a given territory. He lives 
out there and does all his work with 
the dealers and with farmers of that 
district. They know him, and his wife 
if he has one. He knows them. When 
a celebration comes around, they are 
used to turning to him for help and 
advice. Probably he is placed on two 
or three of the principal committees. 
And his participation makes contacts 
which may well lead to future sales. 

Newspaper advertising reaches the 
farm and so does the radio. Certain 
stations in California are developing 
special farmers’ programs, with fre- 
quent interspersions of crop, price 
and weather reports, which make their 
time an excellent medium for reaching 
tarm homes. The home economics 
broadcast which has been a Valley 
Electrical Supply advertising feature 
tor some time has a large number of 
rural followers, as indicated by fan 
letters and requests. 

Klectrical dealers throughout the 
tarm territory are brought into -the 
Picture at every stage of the game. 
Early in the year they are brought 
together to hear the story of what is 


to be offered by way of special features 
during the coming summer. And each 
vear there is some special inducement. 
Last year it was the follow up of the 
Free Electricity period, with the 
housewife offered a continuing low 
rate if she “qualified” by using more 
electricity during the summer months. 
This was presented to the dealers at 
a series of dinner meetings. The com- 
pany’s electrical kitchen coach was 
routed through the farm district and 
stationed mornings and evenings at 
dealer's doors, so that their customers 
might visit both store and exhibit. 

Then, as summer came along, the 
Valley Electric Salesmen went into the 
field and sold electrical equipment— 
ranges, washers, water heaters, refrig- 
erators, closing the sale through the 
dealer when possible. Commissions 
were just as high for a sale through 
dealer channels as when the company’s 
store handled the range—and dealer 
cooperation was encouraged. This of 
course, is where the actual sales were 
made. Everything elese was merely 
a preparation for the time when the 
salesman should actually appear on 
the farm and talk to the farmer and 
his wife. 

How erective this program can be, 
is indicated by the fact that last year 
July sales were ten per cent higher 
than the normal seasonal and business 
level would have indicated they should 
be. August showed about a two per 
cent improvement. 

Speaking of business improvement, 
full advantage is.taken of this very 
real factor in increasing sales. All 
men in the field are kept fully in- 
formed on business conditions in the 
valley. They know that some $20).,- 
000,000 more dollars came into the 
Fresno district last year, as compared 
with the vear before and that there 
fore the farmer is in a very much 
better position to buv. 
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Time for ACTION!! 


It’s fall NOW—merchandisingly speaking! Time for active 
specialty merchandisers to get behind the greatest specialty 
of the times—Combustioneer. In less than 60 days from 
now you'll be making real profits. 


For Combustioneer sales are “snapping” into volume now. 
Like many electrical specialties, Combustioneer gives you 
twelve months’ “action.”” Its seasonal ptak builds a big- 
profit curve from June to February. 


Smoke-clouds float from industrial stacks every month—but 
don’t let the smoke-signal from the big market of homes 
remind you of “lost opportunity.”’ 


Combustioneer—because of its Breathing Fuel Bed—STOPS 
the smoke nuisance. Turns the smoke into useful heat. 
Saves money by using less costly bituminous coal and less of 
it. Saves as much as 2 3 of gas or oil heating bills. Com- 
bustioneer is nationally advertised. 


You are prepared, if you are in the specialty business—if 
you've had specialty-selling experience. Fill the fall and 
winter gap with profits. Prospects are waiting now. 


Obviously—the time to take that first step is NOW. Just say 
you'll listen to the most startling, the most interesting spe- 
cialty proposition of 
recent times. Write, 
wire, or use the cou- 
pon. But do it now. 


TIME FOR ACTION ! 


For homes of less than 8 rooms 
the new small-homes model 
brings Combustioneer automatic 
coal heating within the reach of 
virtually every furnace-heated 
home 





COMBUSTIONEER, INC., Springfield, Ohio . . . Makers of 


COMBUSTIONEER 


The automatic coal burner with the Breathing Fuel Bed 


“I COMBUSTIONEER, INC., 
Springfield, Ohio. 






We like action that makes profits. Tell us about the 


Combustioneer franchise. We have salesmen. 
Name of Company 
Address 
Name of Individual 
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IN 6,749,977 
HOMES 


this advertisement has said, “Buy Westinghouse ranges 
and dishwasher sinks equipped with Monel Metal.” It is 
typical of similar advertisements on the schedule . . . each 
devoted to the products of some nationally known maker 
of household equipment on which Monel Metal is used. 
In the page reproduced here: 


NOTE the Westinghouse dual-automatic range, model 
GB-64, with its top of Monel Metal. 


NOTE the standard Monel Metal sink, which houses 
the Westinghouse electric dishwasher 
. ~~ 


ACT NOW .. . get prices and discounts on 


these items from your electrical supply wholesaler. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an-alloy con- i 4 
taiming approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 

ln Monel Metal is mined, smelted, retined, rolled and marketed YW 
solely by International Nickel. 
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RIGHT -A good example of an inex- 
pensive garden lighting job for the small 
home. There are thousands of such at- 
tractive little back gardens throughout 
the country and the home-owner's pride 
in his garden is enhanced when he sees 
it floodlit at night. 





BELOW — How a small 
rock-garden pool can be 
flood - lighted at night 
with the aid of a single 
reflector. This is the gar 
den of Mr. A. E. Rushton 
in Chicago. 





Turn on 
the 


MOON 









LEFT—Garden lighting may even 
be concealed in reflectors made 
to resemble bird cages as this 
picture from California shows. It 
is made by the Kim Mfg. Co., in 
Los Angeles. 












Gar den 
lighting has become 


an over-the-counter 





vee * 


business’ with many 


. 


ay 


enterprising electrical 

contractors and 
Weather-proof and needing only to be plugged | d ea ie rs 
nto a socket, night lighting sets lend themselves 


to lighting trellises, bird houses, pools or flower 
pots. The set above retails for 9.75. 









The total lighting load of Mr. Rosenberg's garden is 
two and g half kilowatts which includes lighting for 
an aviary, fish pond, rockery, barbecue grill and arbor 
where the family eats in good weather. 


For eight years, Barney Rosenberg, proprietor of the 
Inland Light Company, Fresno, Cal., has made his gar- 
den a hobby. The lighting installation has helped him 
sell many a job. His picture appears at the right. 
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WON AT THE FINISH 


by lhe 
FINISH! 


And this same finish will help to 


sell many other electrical 


appliances. It’s the new and 


different Du Pont finish—DULUX 


[)° NOT overlook a single part 
or any material in a product 
that can influence a prospect to be 
ome your customer 

In electrical appliances successful 
lealers and salesmen have learned 
that the finish is one of the most fre 
juent sales-closers. They have cer 
tainly found this so in the case of 
refrigerators and Du Pont DULUX. 

This new and different finish is 
ne of the outstanding developments 
n finishing history. Its two-year 
record on refrigerators is amazing 
DULUX is today on well over a 
million of them. It gave dealers a 
1ew and remarkable story of beauty, 
jurability and economy to fit into 
their selling. It gave women the fin- 
ish they had long wanted. And it 
gives you a lead in selling other ap- 
pliances. DULUX helps the selling 
‘f dishwashers, toasters, ranges and 
ther household equipment. It pro 
vides another “‘built-in’’ feature that 
1elps to close the sale. 

In white or in color, DULUX gives 
i finish that is a joy to the eye. It 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 
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is distinctive in texture, depth and 
richness of tone. The white is a super 
white. Women say it is the whitest 
white they ever saw 

This original fine appearance lasts 
Du Pont chemists worked literally 
for years to perfect a finish that 
would not collect dirt or show finger 
marks. They sought a finish that 
would not be harmed by household 
oils, greases, acids and abrasives — a 
finish that would resist scratch- 
ing, cracking, chipping and the cor- 
rosive effects of air and moisture. 

DULUX is the result. It gives 
you added beauty—extra durability 
and service—and lasting economy to 
sell. Take and use these qualities for 
your greater profit this year. 

The Story of DULUX is told in 
greater detail in a brand new book- 
let—‘‘Selling Made Easier by DU- 
LUX.” Send for as many copies as 
you and your salesmen need. It’s 
full of helpful information. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 




















CLOSE MORE SALES WITH THESE FACTS ABOUT : 


1. Original Beauty tr 


The White DULUX finish rivals the pure whiteness of newly- 
fallen snow. It is the whitest white you ever saw. Colors are 


al 
brilliantly beautiful, with a texture, depth and gloss unknown ec 

in other finishes. w 

° es tc 

2. Retention of Original Appearance ~ 
Whether used indoors or out, DULUX retains its original gC 
gloss and beauty long after other finishes become dull and bt 
discolored iS 

, yw 

3. Exceptional Durability \ 
The hard, but flexible and tenacious DULUX finish does not Ww 
easily chip, crack or flake off under sharp knocks and blows i 

and surface tension. b 

Ww 

The durable film has unusual resistance to damage from e\ 
household oils, greases, acids and abrasives. It can be cleaned Sa 

and the original beauty easily restored. DULUX resists mois- al 


ture and protects against corrosion. 


DU PONT DULUX IS A PRE-TESTED FINISH rs 











b 
On 
p 
St 
W 
n 
n 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Ml 
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“XVERY modern electric retrig- 
erator has many or less “‘hid- 
den” selling points which may 

well be employed by the salesman who 
, ready to make the most of available 
ummunition in bagging his prospects. 
Every salesman worthy of the name 
knows the important selling features 
ot the product he markets, and so does 
his competitor; but unless he under- 
stands the importance, let us say, of 
il the primary materials used in 
building the refrigerator itself, he is 
passing up many excellent selling 
points. 

When an engineer designs a refrig- 
erator or any component which goes 
into it, he not only specifies what ma- 
terials shall be used in making each 
specific part, but has a very good rea- 
son for selecting one material against 
nother. Many of these reasons, when 
properly understood, make the best of 
sales arguments. Naturally, only a few 
of these can be covered in a brief ar- 
ticle, but some which may be used to 
udvantage are here outlined. 

Steel is the material most widely 
ied in making refrigerator cabinets, 
largely because it is strong, inexpen- 
sive, enduring and readily worked. 
But there are scores of different makes 
und types of steel to choose from. The 
heapest grades rust easily unless com- 
pletely protected on all surfaces by 
in enduring finish. Hidden surfaces 
nay never be finished, hence some 
torm of steel which is especially re- 
sistant to corrosion, such as forms hav- 
ng some copper content, Toncan, for 
example, or those substantially free 
trom carbon content such as Armco 
ngot iron, have distinct advantages. 

A material such as Monel metal, 
an alloy of nickel and copper, is ab- 
solutely rust-proof even when used 
without any finish, and is excellent 
tor refrigerator cabinets. It has been 
used on some models and is especially 
good for working tops of low types 
built into kitchen cabinets, because it 
is not readily corroded by food and 
withstands any amount of cleaning. 
Monel metal is also excellent and very 
widely used for exposed screws in re- 
frigerator cabinets and doors, chiefly 
because of resistance to corrosion, 
which is very likely to discolor steel 
even when plated and may do the 
same in time even when brass screws 
are used. 

The gage or thickness of sheet met- 
al employed in cabinets varies. A thick- 
er sheet is not only stiffer and less 
“tinny” than a thin one, but dents 
less readily and is stronger. Thin sheets 
are less expensive, of course, and may 
be used on this account, but if rusting 
occurs, as it frequently does on un- 
protected or inadequately protected 
surfaces, because of the moisture 
which condenses on them, a thin sheet 
may even rust through in time, unless 
made from metal highly resistant to 
corrosion. Obviously, then, if a par- 
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Hidden Selling Points 





in Refrigerators 


ticular refrigerator cabinet or other 
part is made from a high-grade rust- 
resistant or rust-proof material,.or has 
a special treatment, such as Parkeriz- 
ing or galvanizing designed to pre- 
vent rust, or employs a heavier grade 
of metal than competing brands, the 
salesman should make the most of 
these advantages. 

Since questions of finish have a 
more important effect upon appear- 
ance and service than many other fea- 
tures and are more or less readily 
apparent, their qualities provide ex- 
cellent selling points. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference among finishes. 
Porcelain, which is, in effect, a type 
of glass coating, comes close to being 
an ideal finish for refrigerators and 
especially for food compartments. It 
is rather expensive and has some ten- 
dency to chip or crack when struck a 
blow, but can be made stain-proof, 
withstands any amount of cleaning, 
does not cross flavor even delicate 
foods and stands high in other re- 
spects. 

Makers of lacquers and enamels, 
such as Dulux and the like, have also 
developed very high grade finishes 
which do not chip or scratch easily, 
are highly resistant to moisture, to 
temperature changes and grease, to 
most stains, to salt air and sulphur 
dioxide and even to alcoholic bev- 
erages. Such finishes retain their white- 
ness, withstand frequent cleaning and 
are, when kept clean, perfectly sani- 
tary and odorless. There are, of 
course, inferior finishes of this type, 
but when properly made and applied 
the better grades are not only highly 
satisfactory, but, because of their low- 
er cost, as compared to porcelain, they 
are employed on from two to three 
times as many cabinets as porcelain. 
If scratching or marring occurs, re- 
pairs are not difficult to make, as re- 
finishing can be done by any home 
owner or service man who can wield 
a brush. With reasonable care, how- 
ever, a good lacquer or enamel finish 
will give many years of service with- 
out any refinishing. This has been 
brought about in part by the develop- 
ment of improved finishes and in part 
by the use of equipment in which the 
enamel is baked on. Two or more 
coats are needed for best results. 


ARDWARE finishes have been 
given much attention and are 

now much more enduring than they 
once were. An important requirement 
is proper care in the plating operation 
and the application of a sufficient thick- 
ness of the plate to prevent it from 
wearing off in service. Final coats of 
chromium in plating are excellent be- 
cause, when properly applied and of 
adequate thickness, they do not tarnish 
and give long service. Brass hardware 
is often chosen and is excellent because it 
resists corrosion and takes plating well. 
If poor plating is done, and even with 


‘a bneicded af the materials 


that are used in ‘the manufac- 


ture of an Electric Refrigerator 


will help the Salesman in pre- 


senting the story to the prospect 


By Herbert E. Chase, M. E. 


good plating on striking parts of locks, 
a yellow surface may show through 
in time. Die-cast zinc hardware, espe- 
cially in the Zamak alloys, can be 
made equally satisfactory and is much 
used. Again, proper care in plating 
and the proper sequence and thickness 
of coats is essential for good results 
and continued fine appearance. Nearly 
all automobile hardware is die cast 
from zinc alloys. It gives excellent 
service when plating is properly done, 
and the same alloys yield equally good 
results in refrigerator applications. 
Zinc alloys do not rust, but if the 
plating wears off, the exposed parts 
tarnish. On striking surfaces, the light 
color of the zinc is closer to that of 
the usual chrome plating than the 
yellow of brass. 

Although the insulation against the 
passage of heat into a refrigerator is 
always hidden, it is a most important 
factor in its performance, and deter- 
mines to a considerable degree how 
much of the time the mechanism must 
run and how much current will be 
consumed in keeping the interior and 
its contents at the desired tempera- 
ture. Impartial tests of different makes 
and designs of refrigerators conducted 
by the Electrical Testing Laboratories 
show that some consume as much as 
three times the current per cubic foot 
of food space ds is consumed by others 
under identical conditions and many 
consume twice as much current as 
those taking the least current. 

Space limitations make it impossible 
to discuss different types of insulation 
employed in any detail, but some gen- 
eral comments may be made. Three 
general types of insulators, namely 
vegetable fibres, such as Dry-Zero, 
mineral substances such as J. M. Ze- 
rolite, and metal foil, such as Alfol, 
are employed and all of these types 
give satisfactory results when the best 
grades are used in the most approved 





tashion. The question of thickness of 
the insulation is important. In general 
the thicker the insulation, the better, 
but a relatively thin layer of good in- 
sulation may be better than a thicker 
layer of an inferior type and may re- 
sult in some gain in interior space with 
a given external size. Comparisons 
should be made on a strictly compar- 
able basis if they are made at all, 
however. 

Since the effectiveness of an insula- 
tion varies with its moisture content 
and decreases as moisture is absorbed, 
it is important that an_ insulation 
which resists moisture absorption be 
employed if best results are to be se- 
cured. With vegetable fibre types, the 
fibres should either be of a type which 
does not absorb moisture or it should 
be prevented from such absorption by 
a proper water-proofing which retains 
its effectiveness. The same is true of 
minerals used in insulation, but metal 
foils are not materially affected by 
moisture, so far as heat-insulating 
properties are concerned, unless their 
bright surface becomes corroded. 

To avoid the passage of heat into a 
refrigerator by “convection,” that is, 
by natural circulation of air, the air 
within the insulation itself, as well as 
at joints between sections of insulation, 
must be kept “dead,” that is, prevent- 
ed from circulating. All porous or cel- 
lular insulators have such dead air 
spaces and they are provided in the 


-metal foil type either by using a crum- 


pled foil or by so arranging the foil 
otherwise that the air does not circu- 
late and transfer heat to a material 
extent. Foils have polished surfaces 
which reflect radiant heat and tend 
to prevent its passage through the foil. 
All these facts are carefully consid- 


ered by refrigerator designers and 
those which secure the best combina- 
tion of conditions, cost limitations 


Please turn to page 45) 
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BK. E. 1. 


at the 


Campbell Wood, director of utility sales for Kelvinator 
and Les Moffatt, Editor, Electrical Merchandising. 


Ada Bessie Swann, home economics director of Wo- 
man's Home Companion and H. W. Burritt, vice presi- 
dent of Kelvinator. 


Utility Men Gather at Atlantic City for 


Candid Camera Shots 


ERCHANDISING and commercial policy 

shared the spotlight with Washington and its 
action at the E. E. |. Convention held in Atlantic 
City, June 3-6. Remarkable examples of load building 
through merchandising activities were described and 
followed with close attention and interest by the large 
representation of top executives present. J. C. Gill, Jr.. 
of the Tennessee Electric Power Co., which received 
the Cofin Award for this year, described an operation 
which only a few years ago would have been looked 
on as all but impossible. This company increased their 
annual use per resident customer by approximately 200 
kw. hrs. in twelve months, and this as Mr. Gill pointed 
out, in a state that ranks forty-second in spendable in- 
come. From the retailer's point of view the most 
important contribution was made by C. E. Michel of 
the Union Light and Power Co., St. Louis. Mr. Mich- 
el’s paper dealt not only with the building of kw. hr. 


Jack Poteat in charge of electric 
range sales for General Electric. 


Ed Ashmead, commercial man 
ager of Tennessee Electric Power, 
Chattanooga, the company win- 
ning the Coffin Award for 1934. 


Joe Donovan who is director of 
the air conditioning divison of the 
General Electric Company. 


Left—Julius Daniels, the new head 

of the merchandising and promo- 

tion department of the Boston 
Edison Company. 


Right — Ernie Greenwood, com- 

mercial director, EEl; Dave De- 

Bard, vice-president of Stone & 

Webster and Dorsey Smith, com- 

mercial manager of Baltimore's 
Gas & Electric Shops. 


sales, but with the broad and constructive policy of 
cooperation with all other merchants and the force- 
ful and intelligent methods which this company is using 
to stimulate the sale of appliances in its territory. 


George Hughes, president of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company (Hotpoint) and a gentleman whose 
name escaped us 


Howard Erhlich, vice presidem 


Al Smith, sales manager of the Crawford Range Com- : 
presenting the three prizes 


pany talks things over with two of the boys. 
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lraymore 


Freeman Barnes of the Incandescent Lamp Works of “Hike” Newell, vice-president; “Johnny” Walker, direc- 
the General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. tor of utility sales and Frank Pierce, sales manager— 
all of Frigidaire. 


{nnual Meeting on Industry Problems 


y Laurence Wray 


A means of further developing the appliance mar- 
ket and building additional kw. hr. use through sales 
of complete electric kitchens was proposed by P. B. 
Zimmerman, General Electric Co. A complete electric 
kitchen represents to the power company the equivalent 
in consumption of eight present average customers. It 
represents to the dealer a high unit sale which can be 
financed under the present F. H. A. Plan, giving him 
the cash sale and a total up in the automobile class. 
That this proposal is taken very seriously was evidenced 
by a meeting of prominent utility and manufacturing 
executives to consider the means for industry promotion 
of kitchen modernization. It was the opinion of this 
group that a definite project should and can be under- 
taken, which would bring in the electrical appliance 
trade as a whole. Commercial headquarters, E. E. I. 
are now working up a definite plan for presentation 
to this same group. Action on such a plan would be 
of far reaching importance. It may well be that the 
third E. E. IL. convention will become historically Pierre Miles, Hotpoint range man- Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
significant in marking the beginning of the electrical ager and Earl Latham, New York the Commonwealth & Southern 


industry’s greatest period of sales promotion. distributor. Corporation seen after the meet: 
ing on the Wheeler -Rayburn Bill. 


M. E. Skinner, chairman of the 
merchandising committee of the 
Niagara-Hudson Power Co. 


Left—George Cortelyou, retiring 
president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of N. Y., talking 
with J. E. Davidson, president, 
Nebraska Power Company. 


Right —“Art” Grove, advertising 
and sales promotion manager for 
Hotpoint ranges. 


lomes _ McG ing Company, “Nap” Boynton, Incandescent Lamp Works, Nela Park, R. B. “Dick” Marshall, president of Electromaster stops 
‘ aw Awards. chats with two gentlemen whose backs hide their for refreshment with “Bob” Malcolmson, commercial 
identity. manager of Public Service of Northern Illinois 
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9,439,600 Washers 
Can’t Be Wrong 


Say the end-to-enders, there are now 9,439,600 
jomestic electric washers in service in the good 
old U. S. A. That is about 50 per cent satura- 
tion of the country’s total residential meters, and 
when one recalls that a very large number of 
these meters are in apartment houses, in slums 
ind in the homes of the white collar fringe ele- 
ment which couldn't keep up their payments, 
the figure is something to ring bells about. 

Hence we suggest that the washing machine 
ndustry and trade need not raise a dangerous 
blood pressure when confronted with examples 
ot desperation advertising by commercial laun- 
dries. For 9,439,600 washer buyers can’t be 
wrong. Nor can a business which increased 20.6 
per cent in 1934 over 1933 ask Congress for 
much relief. 

The cold fact is that the commercial laundries 
are finding themselves out on a cracked limb now 
that depression is pass¢ and sales of washers are 
mounting, and it is our studied judgement that 
these wet-washers are sawing off the cracked limb 
between themselves and the trunk. 


ct 
Is Caveat Emptor 
Returning? 


A good many years ago A. T. Stewart, mer- 
chant prince ot New York, in the days when 
merchant princes truly reigned, tossed caveat emp- 
tor into the dust bin. “The buyer need not beware 
n my store,” he said in effect. “I will do the 
bewaring for those who trade with me.” 

And so it happened that a blind man or a child 
ould go to Stewart's and get honest value, true 
representation of the merchandise and the ser- 
vice and advice of experts. Wanamaker, who suc- 
ceeded Stewart, carried forward this fine tradi- 
tion, others adopted it gratefully or perforce. 
Store-keeping became an honorable business in 
which ethical merchants honestly served the ig- 
norant. 

But now—well, things are different. Two great 
mercantile establishments in a middle west city 

just to mention a single case in point—are delib- 
erately misrepresenting electrical goods. You 
buy, in these stores, at your peril. 

What to do about it? We honestly do not 
know. But we advance this suggestion — try 
Stewart's method. In an era of crooked trades, 
elastic prices, wooden nutmegs and short change, 
Stewart calmly and with dignity told the public 
it could rely upon him for a square deal. He did 
not attempt to compete with the shysters, he ig- 
nored them. And by the simple expedient of giv- 
ing honest value, making truthful representation 
of his merchandise and having one price for all, 
he reformed a very rotten condition in the busi- 
ness of merchandising. 

Stewart's idea is worth trying again—and soon. 
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LETTERS 


Honest Battle 


lo the Editor :— 

In your Electrical Merchandising for May, 
1935, 1 was especially interested in an article 
by Mr. R. W. Barbour which was reported to 
be “in reply to” and “taking issue with” certain 
remarks made by the undersigned before the Jan- 
uary convention of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association in New York. These remarks were 
published without my knowledge in your maga- 
zine for February, 1935, under the rather glamor- 
ous headline, “The Battle of '35.” 

Certainly, I had no idea of entering into a 
public discussion, but since your magazine is fos- 
tering such debate, may I inquire how Mr. Bar- 
bour’s article is in reply to my earlier remarks 
or in what important respect it takes issue with 
me? In saying “Mr. Parker has indicated that 
the greatest difficulty the department stores will 
encounter in 1935 will be the Specialty Appliance 
Stores” Mr. Barbour has incorrectly paraphrased 
what I actually said, which was: “Department 
Store competition next year will be not so much 
trom one another as from a host of specialty 
dealers.” 

There is a great deal of difference between 
competition and difficulty. Mr. Barbour says 
that the chief difficulty is with the manufacturers, 
jobbers and distributors because of unsound deal- 
er-relations policies. Most assuredly that is at 
least a difficulty. Another one is inadequate dis- 
counts and still another is excessive service costs, 
and so on. 

Therefore, it seems to me that Mr. Barbour’s 
article brings up an altogether new subject and 
it is certainly a worthwhile one. Most of us sure- 
ly believe that there is a definite need in appliance 
selling for not only the Specialty dealer but also 
department and furniture stores and public utili- 
ties. Each of these groups, no doubt, includes some 
chisellers; yet I am one who believes that each 
group can perform a social and economic function 
for which the others are not thoroughly qualified ; 
that if we do perform this function each of us 
is entitled to his place in the sun. 

I further believe that the great majority in each 
group is fighting the battle honestly and fairly; 
and while a few mutineers ought possibly be hung 
from the yardarm, I question the effectiveness of a 
League of Nations in doing that job. Hasn’t expe- 
rience shown that three or four persons, working 
together on an individual culprit, can accomplish 
more with greater speed than could a League? 

JAMES Parker, 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


O perating Costs 


Editor :— 

I am desirous, if possible, of getting some in- 
formation regarding selling costs of appliances 
and wish you would furnish me with the fol- 
lowing information to the best of your ability. 

What is maximum and minimum percentage 





that an appliance dealer should pay salesmen ? 

What percentage of sales can an appliance 
dealer afford to pay for rent? 

If you are in a position to give me some infor- 
mation regarding the handling of a sales force, 
including a sales supervisor, I would appreciate 
it, but am particularly anxious to get the an- 
swers to the first two questions. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and attention 
in this instance and assuring you that I enjoy your 
ELECTRICAL MIERCHANDISING, we are, 

O. D. Warp, 
Ward & Son, Rutland, Vt. 


There is a limited amount of information only 
on practices in the percentages allowed retail sales- 
men. We are sending you a photostat copy of an 
article on the Philadelphia Electric Co., which 
represents the standard and common practice with 
the larger organizations. This company has about 
150 salesmen and do one of the larger appliance 
business in the country. You will note that the 
total cost, including bonuses to salesmen, under 
the Philadelphia Electric system, is 12.7 per cent. 
I think this percentage is conservative. 

The following is a schedule of compensation 
paid by a large specialty distributor both in his 
own organization and a resale operation which he 
runs in a department store. You will notice that 
the commissions paid by this organization directly 
to their own salesmen is higher than that paid by 
the resale organization run in the store: 





Salesmen Resale 
Operating Salesmen, 
Article from Dept. in Dept. 
. Store Store 
Refrigerator, regular...... 10% t.o.b.w’h'se. 8% 
™ meter sale 5% 
™ special & 
discontin- 
ued lines.. 89% 3% 
Range 15% 10% 
Washer, $49 to $79.50 15% 8% 
= $99.50 ecccnneee 15% 10% 
° 114.50 149.50 15% 12% 
NI a ienssiibecniatic 15% 10% 
Cleaners— 
* $17 to $39.50... 25% cashsale 10% 
“  usaieeiaie 20% time sale 
SSI SO UP eeecececnennnneee ~Sameas above 15% 


In the department store in which this resale 
operation is in effect, commissions paid by the 
store for floor sales run from 3% to 5%. The 
resale discount schedule established by this dis- 
tributor is set for outside and inside operations 
both, but the greater amount of business is done 
by salesmen away from the store. Salesmen work- 
ing on these commissions on the resale operation 
earn on the average of $38 a week. 

Another indication of the selling costs are the 
figures given in the Controller’s Congress Report, 
showing department store operation figures for 
1933. For stores from the smallest to the largest 
reporting, the percentage of selling to total sales 
is in the smaller operation 8.8% for selling sal- 
aries plus 1.7% for general selling expense; in 
the largest operation reported the percentage of 
sales is 7.5% for selling salaries plus 2.9% for 
general selling expenses. 

In a study made a number of years ago by 
ELecTrRicAL MERCHANDISING on the cost of 
doing business in this field, the occupancy charge 
for the electrical dealer was 3.3%. Occupancy 
charges in the Controller’s Congress report for 
major electrical appliances is given at from 4.8% 
to 6.8%. It is well to note, however, that all 
these department stores reported in the Con- 
troller’s Congress figures lost money on their- 
electrical appliance operation. 

The question of sales supervision has been 
handled in part in some of the articles published 
during the past year by Gerald E. Stedman. A 
forthcoming article in his present series will deal 
with the sales supervisor and sales supervision. 


Please turn to page 33) 
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SUMMER BUSINESS 


a 





a Everywhere, dealers are reporting remarkable sales 
results from EASY’S startling double-barreled summer 
promotion campaign. 


And they are saying it with ORDERS! Setting new 
EASY summer sales records! 





Get your share of this EASY summer business by using 
the complete EASY Mid-Summer Promotional Cam- 
paign. 

It’s loaded with merchandising ideas and dozens of 
newspaper ads built to take full advantage of this sum- 
mer’s selling conditions. 


Unquestionably this Mid-Summer Campaign is the most 
complete promotional plan ever offered to home appli- 
ance dealers. 


With it, you can make Easy Washers and Ironers bring 
up the sales volume which may have been disappointing 
this spring on other items. 

Write today for complete details on this business-build- 


ing plan. Remember, it doesn’t cost one cent to investi- 
gate them. So act now. 





EASY WASHER & IRONER 














Syracuse, New York 

















WASHERS 


&BIRONERS 














other household appliances. 








EASY 


MAIL COUPON FOR MID-SUMMER FACTS 
RR SR LT RE RN AEC RNR 







Name. 















Street 





City. 





Easy Washing Machine Corp. 


Without obligation, please send details on your 
double-barreled summer sales promotion plan to 
increase sales of EASY Washers and Ironers and 


State 
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UTOMATIC stokers have 
their boom period be- 
tween April and October, are 
a perfect bolster for declining 
appliance sales in that period. 


Link-Belt stokers can be sold, 
installed and serviced with 
your present personnel and 
facilities, under the supervi- 
sion of trained Link-Belt stoker 
representatives. In addition, 
Link-Belt provides the follow- 
ing sales helps: 


Manuals covering sales, ser- 
installation of all 
sizes . . . visual sales presen- 
tations . ..an approach, dem- 


vice and 


onstration and closing routine 
that is unusually effective ... 
displays, 


literature, mailing 


Send the coupon 


campaigns and newspaper 
mats .. . participation in local 
advertising floor plan 
making stokers available for 
display on easy rental terms 
... liberal deferred payment 
plan, financed by Link-Belt . . . 
prestige built up by company 
advertising in more than 100 
trade papers . . . the reputa- 
tion of a company that has 
been the leader in its fields 
for more than fifty years. 


Sales of Link-Belt stokers have 
increased tremendously, be- 
cause they provide automatic 
heat at the lowest cost of any 
heat (half the cost of oil, a 
third the cost of gas). Investi- 
gate now; send the coupon 
for further details. 


for further details 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Stoker Division 
2410 W. 18th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me details of your stoker dealer sales plan. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


_ POSITION 











How Summer Cleaner 
Campaigns My 


Philadelphia’s experience in 
selling 2,870 cleaners in 30 days 


HILADELPHIA has just fin- 
ished another vacuum cleaner 
campaign. 

And as cleaner campaigns in these 
days are distressingly few and far be- 
tween, it is gratifying to see that with 
the’ proper coordination, adequate 
preparation and enthusiastic selling, 
that—despite high saturation—cleaner 
activities continue to show surpris- 
ingly high returns in sales and profits. 

In Philadelphia, through the medi- 
um of the Electrical Association, all 
the factors to insure the success of 
such an activity are present. In addi- 
tion, this group has the added advan- 
tage of past experience in campaign- 
ing to guide it. They knew, for in- 
stance, that the cleaner activity of 
1933 which ran for a month resulted 
in the sale of 1,310 cleaners; that a 
similar drive during the same spring 
month of 1934 produced 2,274 sales. 
It was not difficult, therefore, to see 
that a campaign for the month of 
April, 1935, might confidently be ex- 
pected to produce some 2,000 sales— 
despite again, the growing saturation 
which in the Philadelphia territory 
has been conservatively estimated at 
72 per cent. 


Quotas were set at 2,000 units. 
Nineteen members of the Electrical 
Association, representing both manu- 
facturer and distributor groups and 
including the utility company, co- 
operated with the Association in the 
campaign. A premium in the form of 
an attractive but inexpensive portable 
lamp was offered as an inducement to 
stimulate trade-in business, estimated 
at the end of the campaign to repre- 
sent some 50 per cent of the sales 
closed. 


The final results showed that 2,870 
floor model vacuum cleaners had been 
sold when the drive closed on May 1. 
It is interesting to note, too, just how 
the sales were divided in the various 
selling organizations participating in 
the drive and representing ten differ- 
ent makes of cleaners—remembering 
also that the power company, actively 
merchandising themselves, contribute 
the major portion of the promotional 
cost of the campaign. Here are the 
results: Three distributors with direct 
selling organizations, and selling vac- 
uum cleaners exclusively, received 41 
per cent of the total sales; fifteen dis- 
tributors, selling a complete line of 
electric appliances in addition to vac- 
uum cleaners, and depending entirely 
on the retail dealer as a sales medium, 
received 56 per cent of the total; the 
utility company, with close to 200 
salesmen contacting the 500,000 do- 
mestic customers of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, sold 3 per cent of 
the total. 

The average price of the vacuum 
cleaners sold was $43.50. 

The question might come up here 
that with the power company donat- 


ing a large share of the promotional 
cost that the sales results achieved 
through their own merchandising or- 
ganization would scarcely justify the 
expenditure. And there are a number 
of utility companies which would 
openly question the feasibility of go- 
ing into vacuum cleaner promotion 
when the appliance is looked upon 
as relatively unimportant from a load- 
building standpoint. But George R. 
Conover, whose job it is to stage. 
manage these campaigns for the 
Philadelphia [Electric Association, 
points out how campaigns of this na 
ture pay for themselves and with 
generous margins to boot. 

“Based on our costs in the 1934 
vacuum cleaner activity,”” Mr. Con- 
over said, “We knew that, to sell 
somewhere in the region of 2,000 
cleaners, we would have to have a 
budget of about $2,500—including the 
cost of 2,000 premium lamps at 60 
cents a piece. Delivering the lamps 
comes to $500, advertising comes to 
another $500 and printing eats up an- 
other $300—a total of $2,500. 

“Well, let’s see what the activity 
meant to the Association members and 
the utility in dollars and cents or in 
kilowatt-hours: 

“The drive resulted in the sale of 
2,870 cleaners with a market value 
of close to $125,000. From the utility 
standpoint, the campaign brought in 
approximately $6,885 in additional 
revenue annually. That's not hard to 
figure. The vacuum cleaner brings in, 
according to the most accurate estim- 
ates, about $3 a year to the power 
company. There were 2,870 sold 
which amounts to $8,610. Figure your 
replacement business at 50 per cent 
and you still have $4,305 in new 
revenue from the cleaners alone. 

“But don’t overlook the premium 
lamp either. The lamps take 60-watt 
bulbs; burning an average of 300 
hours a year means that every lamp 
is worth 172 kw.-hrs. or a total for 
the 2,870 lamps of 51,600 kw-hrs. At 
5 cents per kw-hr. that is $2,580 in 
new revenue from the premium lamps. 
The total from both lamps and clean- 
ers comes to $6,885 in additional 
revenue.” 

There are, of course, a lot of minor 
details in working out a campaign ot 
this nature that should be touched up- 
on: The importance of window dis: 
plays and promotional material used 
by dealers and distributors; the salés 
helps prepared by the Association in 
folderform for distribution by the 
trade, the advertising run of the As 
sociation in newspapers; the cost of 
the premium split, the distributor or 
manufacturer paying half and the as 
sociatjon paying the other half. 

But the main outlines of the cam- 
paign should provide an object |csson 
to other communities where the vac- 
uum cleaner has too long been the 
orphan child of the appliance family. 
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The _ ac Tewe 


to catch the Little Fellow 


says 


Otto K. 


Olesen 


Hollywood, California 


ager of Otto K. Olesen Co. of 

* Hollywood, Calif. some time 
ago began analysing the people who 
bought electrical equipment from his 
store. And he found a strange thing. 
There was a definite winter peak of 
sales, which began to ease off after 
Christmas, and then—and this is inter- 
esting — there was another wave of 
summer buying, beginning perhaps in 
May and continuing in good volume 
during the four summer months. But 
these summer buyers were not the same 
group that had bought a few months 
before—they were a different class al- 
together; they were, in fact, the little 
fellows. Whereas the household which 
added a refrigerator, range or other 
major purchase to its conveniences 
during the winter months was apt to 
belong to the well-to-do group of the 
community, it was the $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year man who bought in 
July and August. 

The reason is obvious. There is but 
a modest surplus over and above liv- 
ing expenses in these homes. Christ- 
mas and the period just preceding it 
are months which make a heavy drain 
upon the pocket book—January and 
February are recovery months when 
Christmas bills fall due; March is apt 
to call for life insurance payments and 
tor taxes. In fact, it is not until May 
or June that the small householder 
can hope to find any leeway in his 
budget at all to make the purchase of 
tlectrical equipment he has been think- 
ing of. The next four months, through 
August and up to the time that the 
onening of school brings a new attack 
upon his resources, is the open season. 
Phe alert electrical merchant will get 
in his best shots at this time. 

Of course, the man with the small 
income has to be sold. He has one 
bright penny in his hand and there are 
a lot of people who are trying to per- 
suade him to spend it for their wares. 
You have to sell him the idea that he 
wants your electrical conveniences 
above everything else—and you have 


| M. Holman, merchandise man- 
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to make it possible for him to buy 
them on a schedule which is within his 
means of monthly saving. 

The manufacturer and the power 
company have helped here by offering 
financing plans which do not call for 
too high an interest payment, or too 
rigid a credit requirement. There are 
a lot of people who are good pay, 
whose answers to credit questionnaires 
might not look a bit attractive to a 
finance company. 

This does not mean that down pay- 
ments have to be omitted, nor that 
monthly payments have to be reduced 
to the vanishing point. The Olesen 
Co. has long maintained a standard of 
carrying high class merchandise only 
and of insisting on a rather a stiff con- 
tract. They have bowed to the pre 
valent low price mania to the extent 
of spreading a refrigerator contract 
over two years, instead of one; out 
they still ask 10 per cent down and 
their monthly payments are just a 
little bit higher than they are in most 
stores. 

The reason for this is because they 
insist on selling high class and high 
priced merchandise. It can still be 
done. There are a number of people 
who come in looking for bargains, of 
course, “I can get one for less else- 
where,” they say. “Yes, such equip- 
ment is made,” admits Mr. Holman,” 
and undoubtedly if you search you can 
find some store which sells it. But 
we do not carry it.” There is no run- 
ning down of other makes of equip- 
ment; merely the statement that the 
store does not carry that class of mer- 
chandise. And inevitably, before the 
conversation ends, the would-be cus- 
tomer asks, “Well, what do you 
carry?” After that, it is generally 
possible to convince him that it is a 
wise economy to spend a little more 
money monthly in order to obtain an 
appliance of recognized quality. 

Meters call for too great an invest- 
ment to be advisable for the small 
dealer, in the opinion of Mr. Holman. 

(Please turn to page 44) 





DEALER 


Literature 
from the 


M anufa cturers 


New leaflets, booklets and other printed material recently issued 
by manufacturers are listed below. If you are interested in certain 
of them, circle the key number on the coupon below and we'll 
forward your request to the manufacturer, at no cost to you. 


FANS—The new Seancor line is illus- 
trated with its special features in the 
recent broadside of the Standard 
Transformer Corporation. No. 67 


REFRIGERATORS— What the Gen- 
eral Electric Co, does for its refriger- 
ator dealers—their product, how it is 
promoted, how to sell it—is set forth 
in a convincing book they issue. No. 
68 


REFRIGERATORS in many models 
to fit every customer's pocketbook are 
illustrated in a recent broadside issued 
by Leonard. No. 69 


FANS, air conditioning blowers, etc., 
are shown in the catalog of the Peer- 
less Electric Company. No. 70 


CLOCKS illustrated in Ingraham’s 
latest catalog include many new and 
attractive models. No. 71 


WATER HEATERS made by Hoff- 
man Gas & Electric Heater Co. are 
described in full and convincing detail 
in their latest booklet. No. 72 


AIR CONDITIONERS — Savage 
Arms’ two new models, one of them 
for year-round use, are pictured and 
described in full detail in their latest 
material. No. 73 


VENTILATING FANS and their 
part in a cooling system for the home 
are illustrated in a recent broadside of 
the American Coolair Corporation. 
No. 74 


REFRIGERATORS, WASHERS, 
Ironers, Cleaners—You'll find all of 
these included in the latest richly illus- 
trated catalog issued by Apex Rotarex 
No. 75 


AIR CONDITIONING as a Busi- 
ness Builder is the tithe of a new book- 


let issued by Kelvinator which will 
suggest to many dealers their oppor- 
tunities with local merchants. No. 76 


WASHERS & IRONERS made _ by 
Altorfer Bros. are shown in a newly 
issued series of catalog sheets in color 
giving complete description and speci- 
fications. No. 77 


CHIMES, a delightful addition to the 
home which many customers enjoy, 
are described by The Melody Co. in 
a leaflet. No. 78 


W ASHERS—Easy has a huge broad- 
side which tells the whole story of the 
help they are giving to dealers who 
sell thew jine. No. 79 


AIR CONDITIONERS in three 
models made by Crossley Air Condi- 
tioning are pictured in their latest 
folder. No. 80 


NICKEL, and its many applications 
are treated interestingly in “Inco,” a 
publication of the International Nickel 
Company. No. 81 


WATER HEATERS—In a recent 
promotion piece issued by McGraw 
Electric you'll find a graphic illustra- 
tion of the Clark water heater, show- 
ing how it is built and how it works 
No. 82 


WATER COOLERS probably present 
an opportunity for more dealers than 
are now carrying them, and in G-E's 
book you'll see what their line has to 
offer. No. 83 


RANGE UTENSILS—Good-looking 
additions to the ‘“Wear-Ever’’ line, 
which have been specially designed to 
suit the requirements of those who 
cook electrically, are displayed in the 
promotion of The Aluminum Cook- 
mg Utensil Co. No. 84 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
330 West 42nd Street, New York,.N.Y. 


I am putting a circle around the dealer 
material I'd like to get copies of. 


67 68 69 70 71 72 

73 74 75 76 77 78 

79 80 RI 82 83 84 
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CITY STATE 















Special Offer 


makes July 
the big month of ’35 








How Silex helps you 





turn a summer slump 





into a summer boom 
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JULY ONLY 
0! 
as special package 
. to boosts sales 








EOPLE spend more money during the 

summer than at any other time — 
except during the holidays. Now Silex 
comes forward with a special offer attract- 
ing some of that money back to the house 
furnishing trade. For the month of July 
Silex will supply free with its $4.95 model 
a Strainex — the. double baffled device 
fitting in the neck of a Silex lower bowl, 
converting it to a tea maker. It strains 
as it pours. As this summer's “Cool 
Cooking Special”, feature a six or eight 
cup electric Silex, in the special package, 
together with the tea making feature free. 
Send your order now 

























































a $5-55 
value for 
“Strainex” $4 95 
“strains as it . 
pours” Takes only a second to 
turn Silex lower bow! into a Tea maker. 


FALEeX 


foete neat Bes C8 Pes Ome 
combination coffee and tea maker 
@ @ @ Place your order now. @ @ @ 


THE SILEX CO., Dept. EM? 
Hartford, Conn 


Without cost or obligation tell me how to take 
advantage of your July offer 


Name 
Street. 


(City 
PAGE 30 
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Pulling Em In 


Dealer Enright 
of Rockville, Md., Finds 
the Electric Kitchen and 
Cookery Demos the Ideal 
Traffic Builder. 














How many dealers can boast of attract- 


ing crowds like this? Cooking demon- 
strations and the all-electric kitchen do 
it for Dealer Enright. 


OCKVILLE, MD., is 15 miles 
from the outskirts of the City 
of Washington and the county 

seat of Montgomery County. Here is 
located one of the livest electrical 
appliance dealers (major appliances 
mostly) second to none even in the 
national capital—J. R. Enright. 

In a recent electric range selling 
contest one of his salesmen won sec- 
ond place and a cash prize of $25 
for selling 14 ranges in a six weeks 
contest sponsored by the Electric In- 
stitute of Washington, of which En- 
right is a member. 

R. S. Billhimer, his sales manager 
with a crew of three salesmen, covers 
Montgomery County far and near, 
selling electric ranges, refrigerators, 
washers, ironers, and oil burners, and 
installations to farmers and small 
town homes, and making them like 
it. Ranges and refrigerators are the 
outstanding best sellers. 

Enright is strictly up-to-date. He 
was one of the first to install an elec- 
tric kitchen and there is only one 
other electric dealer in the whole City 
of Washington who also has an elec- 
tric kitchen. But unlike other mem 
bers of the Institute, including depart- 
ment stores, who have installed elec 
tric kitchens, Enright’s is completely 
hooked up and electrified, even down 
to the hot water heater, ready to op 
erate, including the dishwasher. 

And in order to have his salesmen 
know what they are talking about 
when they sell an electric range, he 
has them actually doing some cooking 
on the store range. “We will cook 
a cake or a pie or a full dinner,” he 


explained. “In that way we can an 


swer any particular question which 
comes up in addition to our theoreti- 


cal knowledge. 


“We put in a kitchen more as a 
drawing card than anything else, 
completely equipped. We don’t ex- 
pect, for instance, to sell any dish 
washers but we have one in the kit- 
chen because it attracts so much at- 
tention. People come in and want to 
see an electric dish washer. They have 
heard we had one. So that it is more 
of an advertisement feature than any- 
thing else, but we think we are going 
to have some very fine results out of 
it. 

“We can sell appliances for the 
kitchen from this set-up. Quite a few 
of the newer homes are going to have 
it—and possibly even a dishwasher. 
We have had six or eight inquiries 
already and the kitchen has only been 
open tor two weeks. And the stove 
being hooked up and having the back- 
ground of an actual kitchen, it has 
helped us to sell two ranges the first 
week that we had it installed. They 
can see how it looks in an actual 
kitchen and by having it hooked up 
you can show them all the elements 
and how they operate, on high, low or 
medium, how they work independent- 
ly, etc. The idea is that it is still very 
highly specialized and you have to 
introduce the idea to the public in 
the right way. 

“We carried large newspaper space, 
double page, in the Maryland News 
which covers the entire county like 
a snow storm, and which announced 
our opening of the kitchen. In ad- 
dition to that the editor gave us a 
column write up. We had the open 


All electric kitchen installed in 
J. R. Enright's store. 


ing from two to four in the afternoon 
with a cooking demonstration under 
the direction of the home economist 
of the Electric Institute of Washing 
ton, of which we are a member. And 
then every Wednesday thereafter for 
six weeks, we had a cooking demon 
stration. 

“Newspaper advertising is a funny 
thing. Even though we announced the 
formal opening of our kitchen, after- 
wards a lot of people heard about it 
and came in to us and asked why we 
didn’t let them know about it. ‘We 
ran the ad for a week’s issue’, we 
told them, and they said, ‘we didn't 
read the paper’. 

“And so we extensively circularize 
our territory, delivering circulats from 
door to door in the towns and by 
rural box numbers through the mails 
by rural carrier. This produces many 
good leads. People come in at night 
in answer to this type of advertising 
and we are open to 9 p.m. As an 
example, the first day we sent out a 
range circular we had a man and a 
woman come in from the country to 
see our electric kitchen and _ ranges, 
and they bought a range that same 
evening. 

“When we have a cooking demon 
stration we don’t try to sell them a 
thing. If we did they wouldn't come 
back for the next one, but we are 
open to any questions they may want 
to ask and we don’t try to sell then 
anything. 

“We also have demonstrations 10 
the user’s home but we really prefer 
to have these held in the store in be 
tween our regular demonstrations 
That is we follow the usual plan 0! 
having a new user invite a dozen 0! 
more of her friends, and we serve 
a luncheon complete or a dinner ané 
feed them. 

“By getting them into the stort 
we can let them see our products 
better advantage and they know what 
we have to sell. Incidentally it does 
sell the merchandise by familiarizing 
them with it. For instance, today w* 
had a demonstration in a new users 
helped us to sell two ranges the frs' 
home because she had small children 
and she couldn’t come to the store. 
Out of twelve people who attendeé 
this demonstration today at a privat 
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DISING 


HERE is the new Hotpoint leader 
priced to get for you a volume 
of business that will defeat the sum- 
mer “‘slump.” It is:a full-size, mod- 
ernly styled table-top range with 
three units and Thrift Cooker (or 
four open coil units optional) at a sur- 
prisingly low net price. The Hotpoint 
district representative in your terri- 
tory can give you prices and details. 

The new “Miracle” is a range with 
a wide appeal to your customers. It 
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is presented at this time to give you 
a live, fast moving number to feature 
in Hotpoint’s “Take Up the Slack” 
campaign for summer. 

Never has there been a time so 
ripe for active range selling. This 
summer sees the largest volume of 
electric range advertising which ever 
appeared in any single issue of a 
national magazine. Hotpoint has 
two facing pages in the July issue of 
McCall’s, in addition to national ad- 
vertising every month in other lead- 
ing women’s magazines. 

Hotpoint’s midsummer activity, 
backing up the new “Miracle” range, 


ry 


is released at a time when range sales 
are hitting a pace never before expe- 
rienced in the industry. 

The McCall’s concerted drive, 
Hotpoint’s sustained national cam- 
paign, the “Take Up the Slack” sum- 
mer activity complete with a new 
merchandising program, newspaper 
advertising, window display material, 
direct mail, etcetera, are designed to 
make this your greatest range year. 

Get in touch with the Hotpoint 
district representative in your ter- 
ritory at once for full explanation. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
5620 WEST TAYLOR STREET, CHICAGO 


y Minn 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 10 LAMP BUYERS! 








The manufacturers of |. E. S. Better Sight Lamps listed in this advertisement have 
joined with the Westinghouse Lamp Company and General Electric Company in a 
national educational campaign of advertising, stressing the sight-saving qualities of 
the |. E. S. Better Sight Lamps and the importance of the |. E. S. Certification Tag as 
a buying symbol. This means greater demand, quicker sales, more responsive markets, 
greater profits for you. Over 42 million advertisements will drive home these facts: 


1. LOOK FOR THE I. E. S. AUTHORIZED CERTIFICATION TAG 


(a) Because it identifies a genuine 
Sigh: Saving |! 
Sight Lamp, developed by the 
Iluminating Engineering So 
ciety, and built to rigid |. E.S 
specifications to give ample, 
soft, glareless light for read 
ing, playing cards, or any 
close work, as well as genera! 
illumination in the room 


(b) Because the |. E. S. Certifica 
tion Tag is a guarantee that 
the lamp will deliver light as 
specified and also a guar 
antee that it is mechanically 
sound ond electrically safe 
This assurance may be lacking 
f the tag is lacking 


2. LAMPS THAT DO NOT BEAR 
THIS TAG ARE NOT CERTIFIED 


. S. Better 


(c) Because makers of lamps 
carrying this Certification Tag 
have submitted lamps which 
have passed exacting tests 
and inspections at Electrica! 
Testing Laboratories, New 
York; thus the absence of the 
tog means that the manu- 
facturer has 


1. Either failed to make a 
lamp which can pass the 
specifications 


2. Or failed to submit his lamp 
for test, even though such 
lamps moy be identical in 
appearance with lamps 
bearing the tag. 


Each advertisement will display the tag prominently so that the 
public will quickly recognize it and know what it signifies. 


Prospective purchasers will be told to insist on the tag when they 
buy, and when the lamps are delivered to their homes, because 
iamps without the tag may not meet sight saving specifications. 


NEW SALES—NEW PROFITS FOR YOU 


Through this tremendous educational program, millions of homes 
will become dissatisfied with their present lamps. Thus an en- 
tirely new lamp market will be created—carrying with it a 
money-making opportunity for the wide-awake lamp department. 


The first big step in the new program will be the complete 
showing of |. E. S. Better Sight Lamps by the manufacturers 
participating in this advertisement, in an amazing variety of 
designs and finishes in table, floor and wall models at the 
Chicago and New York Lamp Shows. 





Endorsed for lighting effectiveness by 
the Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 


42 MILLION 
ADVERTISEMENTS WILL 
SAY “LOOK FOR THIS TAG” 


The list of publications in- 
cludes such magazines as 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPAN- 
1ON, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
LITERARY DIGEST, TIME, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
AND AMERICAN HOME. 


+ 


THESE MANUFACTURERS ARE HELPING TO DEVELOP CONSUMER SALES FOR YOU: 


Aladdin Mfg. Co 
Artistic Lamp Mfg. Co. 
Aimco-Art Lamp Corp 
Art Metal Company 
Bive Valley Lamp Co., 
Brown-Johnston Co 


Calpa Products Co 
Colonial-Premier Co 


Daison Mfg. Co 
Faries Mfg. Co. 
Fashion Lamp Co. 
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Muncie, Ind 
New York, N.Y 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Edward F. Caldwell & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, lil. 
Cuychoga Picture & Lamp Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Decatur, Ill. . 
Chicago, til 


Frankelite Company . Cleveland, Ohio 
Greenley Lamp & Shade Company 

‘ New York, N.Y. 

New Haven, Conn 

Meriden, Conn. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

New York, N.Y. 


Greist Mfg. Co. 

Herco Art Mfg. Co. 
Phil R. Hinkley 

Joy Wilfred Co., inc 
Lightolier Co. New York, N.Y. 
Lumidor Mfg. Co. . . Alhambra, Calif 
Mantle Lamp Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 
Markel Electric Products . Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mazzolini Aricraft Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Metallic Arts Corp. Chicago, ll. 
The Miller Co. Meriden, Conn. 


Mitchell Mfg. Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Mutual-Sunset Lamp Mfg. Co., Inc. 
ae oe Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Wa. R. Noe & Sons, inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Railley Corporation . Cleveland, Ohio 


Rembrandt Lamp Corp. Chicago, til. 
Rindsberger Mfg. Corp. Chicago, tll 
Salem Brothers New York. N.Y. 


Sandel Mfg. Co Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Novelty & LampCo., Chicago, Iii. 
T. A. Stieffel Co Chicago, lil. 
Venus Lamp Corp New York, N. Y. 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, O. 
Ward Lamp Co. . Cleveland, Ohio 


LOOK FOR THE PRODUCTS OF THESE MANUFACTURERS 


AT THE CHICAGO AND NEW YORK LAMP SHOWS 














home because she had small child; ey 
and she couldn’t come in the store 
Out of twelve people who attended 
this demonstration today at a pri ate 
home, we found that only one our 0; 
twelve had an electric range and 61), 
one out of twelve had a refrigerato, 
eleven good prospects out of one hor 
demonstration. 

“We use our users quite a lot {o) 
sales in other lines. For instance. jj 
they buy a refrigerator, we go back 
on them for a range, or a washer 0; 
an oil burner. If they have bought 
a range we try to sell them a refriy 
erator and so on.” 

Another feature about Enright’s 
store is that it is completely air con 
ditioned and is the only store com 
pletely air cooled in either Washing 
ton or Baltimore. The Electric |, 
stitute is also proud of Enright. In 
“Electricana, Jr.” the editor says: 

“The fulfillment of a dream long 
cherished has finally become an « 
complished fact, which should sery< 
as an object lesson to electric me: 
chandisers who propose to keep in ste; 
with present day developments. |. R 
Enright, one of the Institute's most 
progressive dealers, formally opened 
to the public his renovized establis| 
ment in Rockville on March 22d 

“The All-Electric Health Kitchen 
the main attraction, will immediate! 
arouse the admiration of many hous: 
wives. It is completely connected and 
reveals a modernistic design contai: 
ing an electric range, refrigerato: 
dishwasher, water heater, and all 
other modern electrical appliance: 

(small appliances being shown in 
shelves and closets in the kitchen) 

“It is arranged so as to provid 
seating accommodations for over 4 
hundred persons. Air conditioning 
units have been installed which great 
ly add to the comfort and convenienc 
enjoyed in this modern electrical es 
tablishment. The opening day wit 
nessed a special cooking demonstra 
tion, conducted by Miss Ernestin 
Chubb of the Electric Institute's Stati 

“Plans are being prepared to sched 
ule numerous Community meetings 

in these attractive quarters for th 
housewives of Montgomery Count 
Judging from the interest displayed 
in that area, Enright has made a deep 
impression in the community he ser\es 
which should prove productive of 
manifold benefits. From the plans that 
Enright has prepared, it should be 
the scene of many pleasant gatherings 
for the women of Rockville and vi 
inity.” 

The editor of the Montgomer 
County Sentinel also gave a fine write 
up on the first page of his eight page 
newspaper, “Recognizing the consis 
tent increase in the use of electrical 
conveniences and the growing tend 
ency among the housewives of Mont 
gomery County in modernizing their 
kitchens, J. R. Enright, local electri 
cal merchandiser, has just completed 
renovations in his local establishment 
that includes a Modern Electric 
Health Kitchen. 

“The cooking demonstration starts 
at 2 p.m. at a formal opening of the 
kitchen and at the end of which prizes 
will be distributed. Everyone is in 
vited. : 

“The kitchen is situated in the rea! 
of the store replacing the counter 

which formerly displayed many small 
appliances. It is of modernistic de- 
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L etters 
ee CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 = 
The Laundries Reply 


kditor 

The other day I happened to see 
your March issue of “Electrical Mer- 
chandising.” The cover illustration 
showed the sad picture of a man who 
had just put on his shirt and found 
the sleeves nearly torn off. In the 

‘ture entitled “Buried Buttons and 
Shredded Shirts,” the implication is 
that this is the kind of work done by 
laundries and that this is typical of 
their service. 

As a laundryowner and also a sub- 
sriber to another of your publications, 
“Business Week,” I very much resent 
the publication of this picture and the 
implication it carries. Good laundries 
do not send shirts back in the condi- 
tion you picture, unless the shirt it- 
self is sent in such a worn-out and 
rotten condition that such a rip was 
unavoidable and absolutely not the 
fault of the laundry. One out of 10,- 
000 shirts sent might look like your 
illustration. The other 9,999 shirts are 
returned beautifully laundered and as 
in good condition as sent. 

I have no quarrel with the electric 
washing machine. I believe it fills its 
place, but I see no reason why a pub- 
lishing house of your standing should 
feel it necessary in order to boost 
one industry to unfairly help destroy 
another. 

If you desire the good will of the 
laundry and cleansing industry (and 
incidentally it is a big industry with a 
large amount of invested capital and 
tens of thousands of employees), I 
suggest that you think twice before 
you feel it necessary to publish such 
unfair advertising. 

C. D. Morse, 
President, Clearwater Laundry 
Co., Inc., 120 Amory Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Editor: 


| have before me a copy front page 
of the March issue of the Magazine 
“Electrical Merchandising,” wherein 
you paint a very vivid and unfair pic- 
ture of a woman looking at her hus- 
band’s damaged shirt as it is supposed 
to be coming out of a freshly opened 
laundry bundle. 

Such illustrations are unwarranted 
and I think for the most part libelous. 
The thought occurs to me that you 
could have just as well picked one of 
those remote episode showing a wo- 
man being permanently injured while 
operating a washing machine. 

Such unwarranted illustrations on 
magazines published by a firm of the 
caliber of the McGraw-Hill People 
really surprises me and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I have not a true copy 
of the magazine before me as I am 
unable to buy one at the local news- 
stand, but I do have a photograph of 
this and would appreciate if you 
would forward me a complete copy of 
this March issue of this magazine. 

: I am a subscriber to your magazine 
Business Week” and do not feel that 
am imposing on you by making this 

request. 

D. T. P. Newson, 

President, Nelson-Huckins Laundry 

Co., Texarkana, Texas 


it is in times like these that Distinctive 


— Exclusive—and Patented features 





are far more necessary than in times 
| of General Prosperity. 
Barton, at this opportune time 
| brings out the Convoluted Tub Line. 
| In a price range of $49.95 to $79.95 
| —Four models out of Competitive 
| Range. (Conventional promotional 
models as low as $34.95). 

The Convoluted Tub (U. S. Des. 
Pat. No. 87345. Canadian Pat. No. 46- 
9734) together with the Multiflo Agi- 


tator produce a patented water action 


No. 345316) not to be found in any 
other washer. 

And at No Extra Cost —for these 
patented features. A demonstration 
and sales story that is new and con- 
vincing. 

Don't let this opportunity get away. 


W rite or wire. 


THE BARTON CORPORATION 
WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


See BARTONS in 


Rm. 642 


Furniture Mart, Chicago 
July 8 to 18th 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
at an OpportuNE Time 


WHEN PRICE APPEAL ALONE NO LONGER HAS ANY PULL— 


(U. S. Pat. No. 1929747. Canadian Pat. 














WHEN DISTINCTIVE AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ARE LACKING — 
WHEN PROFITS ARE SACRIFICED IN _ TO MEET COMPETITION — 





Barton patented Water Ac- 
tion diagramed. 15 jets of 
water shot back through 
clothes from convoluted tub 
wall—faster,more thorough. 
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A. Review of New Products 








Universal Casserole 
Landers, Frary @ Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Device: Casserole cooks meats, vexe- 
tables, cake, puddings, etc. 
Description: Equipped with 2 alumin- 
um food containers—1 qt. and 1 pt. 
capacity; round grid and 2 pan lift 
ers; capacity 3 qts.; inside diam. 6%, 
in.; outside diam. 9 in.; heavy alum- 
inum lining; ivory enamel finish 
with green band; 2-beats: low 100, 
high 325 watts; connects to any 
socket. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July. 1935. 


T elechime Door Chimes 
General Kontrolar Co. Inc., 
200 E. Ist Street, 
Dayton, O. 
Models: Call-Boy and Chimette, low 
priced “Telechime” models. 
Description: Call-Boy, individual chime 
call tor door chime or code calling; 
Chimette, combines 2 alternate chime 
tones for front. door and single chime 
tor rear door, service, dining room or 
code calling. 

Other models available: 3 Junior 
models, magnetically operated from 
110 volt a. c. through 16 volt 25 
watt transformer or 12 volt d. c. bat- 
tery. 7 Master models, motor operated 





Frigidaire 
\ir Conditioners 
Frigidaire Corp., 
Dayton, O. 

Models: + new low side units for in- 
stallation in hotels, clubs etc. HU 50, 
HU 100, HU 51, HU 101. 

Description: Intended for installation in- 





side closets, bath rooms or, other small 
space adjoining sleeping or living 
ooms; grilled openings to room ad- 
nit conditioned air, return air is tak- 
n to unit through other grills or 
yuvers in walls or closet doors; may 
ilso be used in connection with short 
ocalized duct systems. 

2 types—HU 50 and HU 100, low 
lesign, provide for return air 
hrough rear; HU 51 and HU 101, 
ertical design provide for return air 
through lower end of front panel; 
wth types available in 1-ton and 4 
ton capacity; both 1l-ton units equip- 
xed with double centrifugal blowers; 

ton units have single blowers; 
ompressers required to operate these 
nits may be located at any conven- 
ent point.—Electrical Merchandising, 

uly, 1935. 


110 volt a. c. through 16 volt, 50 
watt transformer: G.K. induction 
motor; multiple chime remote cont- 
rol; instantaneous release; positive 
locking relay; non-interference signal 
interlock; volume control. 


Price: Call-Boy $2.95; Chimette, $8.85. 


Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1935. 
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W estinghouse Range 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfq. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Eureka Cleaner 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Device: New “high-vacuum” principle 


combined with motor driven brush. 


Special Features: Equipped with 2- 


speed motor to reduce suction and 
speed of revolving brush when clean- 
ing small rugs; radio interference 
eliminator built into handle; new 
dust-proof bag, blue wool and gold 
rayon; brush is adjusted outside noz- 
zie; handle locks in % position to 
clean stairs; ball-bearing motor; rub- 
ber bumper.—Electrical Merchandts- 
ing, July, 1935. 


v 





GE Beverage Cooler 
Specialty Appliance Dept., Nela Park, 
General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Device: Self contained, GE bottled bev 


erage cooler. 


Description: Lower half of cabinet forms 


housing for standard G-E commercial 
condensing unit and storage space for 
1 case of bottles; top of cabinet formed 
to provide 2 large hinged doors cov- 
ering cooling tank in which bottles ar 
cooled by immersion in water; ‘may 





Model: A-64. be used to supply cooled drinking wa- 


= 7 y\ 
Surface Units: Four Westinghouse ter by adding water cooling coil; + 
Quick-Cook open units: 1-1500, 1-2000, tvpes of wafer fixtures available - 
2-1200 watts; 2 oven units, 1500 each. plain bubbler, combination bubbler 
Description: 3-heat universal type load and glass filler, glass filler and push 

































v 


Eveready Penlight 
Vational Carbon Co., 
0 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City 
Jevice: Flashlight, fits in pocket of 
traveling case 
Description: Especially adapted tor use 
medical profession; equipped 
vith safety switch; light turns on by 
sliding clip in direction of lamp; can- 
not function while clipped to pocket. 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 


1935. 







































































balancing switches; direct acting 
thermostat; large visible pilot light; 
positive action door latch; large alu- 
minum broiler pan; drawer mounted 
on roller bearings may be adapted 
as warming compartment by instal- 
lation of extra element; 660 watt 
automatic time-controlled appliance 
receptacle located on front of range; 
36 in. to cooking top; white porcelain 
enamel with black trim. — Electrical 
VU erchandising, July, 1935. 





v 


Bryant Cord Sets 
The Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Device: Bryant utility cord sets for gen- 


eral home cord replacements except 
heating devices; recommended for 
lamps, tadios, clocks, mixers, small 
fans, cigar lighters, etc.; each cord 8 
ft. long, No. 18 POSJ brown all-rub- 
ber cord; rubber plug molded directly 
to cord. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1935. 


Life-Lite Health Lamp 
Ultra-l tolet Home Products, Inc., 
6158 Santa Monica Blwd., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Models: A, De Luxe and Universal 

Description: Hand lamp radiates ultra- 
violet rays from sealed mercury 
vapor cube; small transformer con- 
sumes only 30 watts; automatic time 
switch may be set for interval from 
1 to 10 min.; Model A, self-con- 
tained; complete hand unit with 
quartz tube, transformer and time 
clock, weighs 2 lbs. 

De Luxe and Universal, hand 
lamps contain quartz tube only, 
weigh 10 oz.; mechanical features 
including transformer and automatic 
time clock concealed in compartment 
of carrying case; Model A and De 
Luxe, 110—120 volt a. c. only; Uni- 
versal, a. c. or d. c. 25, 40, 50 or 60 
cycle. 

Price: A, $60.; De Luxe, $75.; Univer- 
sal, $84.—Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1935. 





button spigot; 2 cylinder, belt driven 
reciprocating type compressor; ther- 
mostatically controlled condensing 
unit by water bath temperature. — 
Electrical Merchandising, July, 1935. 





v 
Universal Waffle Baker 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Model: E-7704. 

Description:. Non-automatic; heat in- 
dicator shows when grids are correct 
baking temperature; insulated base; 
modern design; chromium finish, 
black handles and feet; weighs 7'/2 
Ibs.—Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1935. 
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Farberware Percolators 
S. W. Farber, Inc., 

141 S. 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Models: Percolators and urn sets. 
Description: All models chromium 

plated inside and out; cold water 

valve type pump; patented 8-in-1 

fuse wheel; capacities 7 to 11 cups, 

hand wound Mica _ unit.—Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1935. 

















— 


v 
Hubbell Locking Clamp 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Device: Locking clamp with non-tamp 
erable attaching screw approved by 
FHA to “permanently install” wash 
ers, refrigerators, ironers, in home 
during period of loan covering pur 
chase of appliances. 

Description: May be attached to single 
or duplex outlet; screw takes, place 
of regular plate screw; plug cap left 
free for easy breaking of current; 
screw can only he removed by spec 
ial Hubbell screw driver; brush brass 
and Bakelite brown finishes. 

Price: Clamp with screw $7 per 100 
screw driver $13.14.—Flectrical Mer 
chandising, July, 1935. 






ohh 





Probing Light 
Thordarson Electric Mfg. Co., 
500 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 

Device: Probing light for illuminating 
obscure places such as radio receiv- 
ing cabinets, automobile instrument 
panels, ete. 

Description: Uses standard radio pilot 
bulb in socket mounted in one end of 
6-in. Bakelite rod 14 in. diam. 

Price: $1.80.—Electrical Merchandising, 
Tuly, 1935 





nO Vv. 
AC.- O.€ 


. 
New G-E 3-Light Lamp 


Incandescent Lamp Defpt., General Elec 
tric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
Device: New inside-frosted lamp de 
signed primarily for I.E.S. “Better 
Sight” portable study lamps; pro 
vides 3 different illumination levels 
from single bulb; contains 2 filaments 

50-watt and 100-watt, each to be 
burned separately or in combination 
with the other; requires newly de 
signed equipment; equipped with mo 
Zul 3-contact base; designed life 1000 
hrs. under average usage. 
Price: 80c. — Electrical Merchandising 
July, 1935. 
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PROFIT TIME! 


This fall your farmer customers will have 


money to spend. The crop outlook is good. 
Farmers will buy those things that they’ve 
waited for through the lean years. .. . Every 
farm woman wants a power washer that will 
easily, quickly and surely wash even the 
heaviest farm clothes and turn them out clean 
and fresh without the long hard work of 
washing by hand... . For the farm without 
electricity, Briggs & Stratton gasoline motor 
powered washers are as efficient as electric 
washers. These motors are absolutely de- 
pendable—easy starting and cheap to operate. 
Yes Sir! Harvest Time can be extra Profit Time for you 
if you push gasoline powered washers. But don’t exper- 
iment with your profit. Remember — Briggs & Stratton’s 

name on the motor means—Time Tested —over 500,000 
in use on farms — backed by years of experience build- 
ing stationary, air cooled 4-cycle motors — standard on 

most washers for years, known everywhere and easiest 

to sell. .. . Ask your washer manufacturer for details. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
















EASY STARTING 


Washing Machine 
Dealers! 


Washing machines power- 
ed by Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline motors are easiest 
to sell and these depend- 
able motors are “standard” 
on most washers. Write us 
for special literature that 
will help you tell your pow 
er washer sales message 
to every farmer prospect 





DEPENDABLE 


GASOLINE MOTORS 


USED BY NEARLY ALL 


, 1935 


WASHER MANUFACTUR-ERS 
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Breezo Prorits 


Can be just as big as 
you want to make them 


































































Bowling Alleys 





«<Gorages 





















Restavronts 





Kitchens ... 














There is practically no limit 
to the Breezo market if you 
will go aggressively after it. 

Homes, institutions, bil- 
liard rooms, garages, offices, 
restaurants—wherever better 
ventilation contributes to 
comfort, efficiency or safety 
—a LIVE prospect is waiting 
to be sold —and there’s a 
Breezo Fan which will ex- 
actly meet requirements. 

The Breezo Line is com- 
plete. It includes every type 
of ventilating unit for every 
class of installation — units 
which are efficient, quiet, 
trouble-free. They are easily 
demonstrated, quickly and 
easily installed. 

Your profits in ventilation 
will be in direct proportion 
to your efforts in pushing 
Breezo Fans. Write for ad- 


vertising material and prices. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 


205 MORTIMER STREET 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Lid 
Kitchener, Ont 








Bokeries ... 


















A Review of New Products 
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Curtis luminaire 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
1123 W. Jackson Bled., 
Chicago, Il. 

Model: “Trump” 

Description: Vailored design; available 
in 3 sizes—200, 300 or 500, 750 to 
1500 watt lamp; satin “lunax” alum- 
inum; self-aligning stem hanger fits 
in canopy, insures true hanging even 
if outlet box or stud is crooked; stem 
easily shortened without rethreading. 
—Electrical Merchandising, July, 


1935. 
4 
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Everhot Roaster 
The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, O. 
Model: Everhot automatic roaster. 
Description: May be used for baking, 
cold-pack canning, whole meal cook- 
ing as well as roasting; requires 
single setting of automatic control; 
accurately regulates own heat; 1000 
watt capacity, although average of 
only 500 watts is used throughout any 
cooking process, the manufacturers 
claim; equipment supplied: alumin- 
um roasting inset with glass-hard 
non-metallic finish; 2  half-round 
vegetable pans; center pan for meats. 
Price: $16.95.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, July, 1935. 


v 


Battery Generator 
Pioneer Gen-E-Motor Corp., 
460 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Device: Wind-powered 6 volt genera- 
cor unit providing 5 amperes of di- 
rect current which may be used in 
keeping storage batteries charged for 
radio set or lighting operation.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, July, 1935. 


v 


Hand-ee Grinder 

Chicago Wheel @ Mfg. Co., 
1101 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Device: Deluxe Hand-ee grinder for 

light grinding, drilling, polishing, 
cutting, carving, sanding, sawing, en- 
graving; weighs 15 ounces; speed 25,- 
000 r.p.m.; 6 in. long; 1% in. diam.; 
110-120 volt a.c. or d.c. 25 to 60 cy- 
cles.—Electrical Merchandising, July, 
1935. 
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Modine Unit Coolers 
Modine Mfg. Co., Racine, W’is. 

Description: Available in 2 types and 
7 sizes; cold water type coolers sim- 
ilar in construction with Modine hot 
water type, unit heaters, fitted with 
moisture eliminator assembly for col 
lection of moisture from atmosphere: 
practically any cooling medium may 
be used — deep well or tap water, 
non-corrosive brine or water chilled 
by ice or mechanical means; moisture 
eliminator assembly may be removed 
in fall. 

Direct expansion type has same 
scope of application as cold water 
type with specially constructed core; 
used in conjunction with a compres- 
sor, employing direct expansion gases 
such as methyl chloride, freon or am- 
monia. — Electrical Merchandising, 
July, 1935. 





W estinghouse Fans 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Models: “Whirl-aire” available in ceil- 
ing, standard short pedestal, high 
pedestal or floor type, and wall 
bracket styles; for use in restaurants, 
churches, offices, etc. 

Description: Aluminum alloy, 22 1. 
blades, designed to an improved form 
of famous Goettengen curve to give 
maximum volume and = minimum 
noise; totally enclosed, specially de- 
signed Westinghouse motor ; demount- 
able, heavy gauge wire guard, 23 in 
diam.; modernistic base. — Electrical 
Merchandising, July, 1935. 


v 
Permutit Faucet Adapter 


The Permutit Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
wice: Rubber Faucet Adapter for 
making connections for washing ™* 
chines, dishwashers, etc. 

Description: Fits any faucet; remov- 
able rubber inner sleeve for small 
faucets, when inner sleeve 15 4 
moved, adapter fits large faucets; - 
types, a soft rubber hose can be 
pushed on one type, other style pre 
vides screwed coupling for garde 
hose; lever on steel band compress 
rubber against faucet clipping " 
tightly in place. 

Price: 50c.—Electrical Merchandising, 

July, 1935. 
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“Value 
Months” 


Barker Bros. 
Answer to the 
Summer Slump 


ULY and August are hot months 

in Los Angeles as elsewhere; 

they are vacation months as well, 
but they are by no means given up as 
poor sales months by Barker Bros. 
This household department store, of 
course, has the advantage of a wide 
variety of products appealing to all 
occasions and times, but even its pure- 
ly restricted household appliance de- 
partments, with little flexibility of 
merchandise, manage to find some 
summer appeal which keeps up the 
volume of sales. 

Lamps, for instance, go into sum- 
mer dress in June. Light colors, in- 
expensive lamps for summer cottage 
use, porch accessories, are to the fore. 
Similarly, the electric appliance de- 
partment features less expensive, less 
elaborate merchandise and puts the 
emphasis on summer sales arguments, 
such as cool kitchens, removal of dust 
resulting from open windows and 
washing machines for summer ward- 
robes. 

This is one answer to the problem 
of a summer slump, but admittedly it 
is not the most important one. The 
real way to keep people buying in 
hot weather months is to give them 
some urgent reason for wanting to 
buy at that time, says V. T. Pender, 
manager of the stove and electrical 
department. Over a series of years, 
therefore, he built up a tradition 
among customers that July and Aug- 
ust are “value months” in the elec- 
trical department of Barker Bros. 
Just as many women save up pur- 
chases of white goods to be made dur- 
ing the January “White Sales” of 
the department stores, so he has taught 
his customers that values during the 
summer are exceptional and that it is 
worth while to watch the store to 
see what is offered. 

This does not mean that the store 
loses money by offering August bar- 
gains. The summer sales event of each 
ear is planned for long in advance. 
Early in January Mr. Pender is writ- 
ing manufacturers to remind them 
that he is on the lookout for some- 
thing special by way of merchandise 
tor July. About May he has settled 
down to a definite discussion of prices, 
quantities available and time of de- 
livery. The manufacturer's special of- 
tered may be something of standard 
make at an especially low price, or 
it may be something new which is 
tresh to the Los Angles market. These 
two months, are especially good 
months for the introduction of new 
equipment, Mr. Pender has found. 
his is partly because, the general 
merchandising picture being quiet, 
anything with a special interest attach- 
ed attracts immediate attention, and 
partly because he has trained his pub- 
lic to watch what he does at this time. 












Vente THE CIRCLE 


OF WASHDAY HEARING 


With a QUIET motor on your washer— 
a sales point that appeals to every woman 


“HOW QUIET!—n: 
can hear everything that's” 
going on upstairs!” 








GENERAL 


HE WASHER of a past generation was sturdy, reliable, reasonably 
efficient, but sometimes noisy. 


HOW DIFFERENT TODAY, WITH THE MODERN WASHING 
MACHINE THAT YOU SELL. HIGHLY PERFECTED — ALMOST 
UNBELIEVABLY QUIET — IT WIDENS THE CIRCLE OF WASH- 
DAY HEARING, IMMEASURABLY REDUCES NERVOUS TENSION 
AND FATIGUE. 


Such a masterpiece of the washing-machine art deserves a quiet motor 
—an always quiet motor—to conform to its high standards. The General 
Electric motor for domestic washing machines is quiet. 


G-E Motors Help Build Sales for You 


Scientifically designed, and manufactured in a modern factory which has 
supplied more than 6,000,000 small motors for appliances of all kinds, 
this fine G-E motor for your washer has more distinctive features that 
WILL HELP BUILD SALES FOR YOU than any other one motor. 
QUIETNESS is one. LIFETIME LUBRICATION is another — not one 
drop of oil will ever have to be added during the life of the washer on 
which this motor is originally installed. And there are many others — 
features that will please your customers and make sales easier; features 
—like READY INTERCHANGEABILITY, for example — that will 
please you because they protect your profits. 


For complete details, write General Electric, Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Remember: FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRIC, IT PAYS TO 
SEE GENERAL ELECTRIC. 


(70-44 


ELECTRIC 
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Sells LroneRs in Summer 


TOP RIGHT 


Sell an ironer like a sewing machine, Miss Mary Brown 
of Marshall Field & Company is telling Mrs. Vera 
Hager, Simplex demonstrator. Women know it takes 
time to learn to make a dress on a new sewing ma- 
chine, and should realize that they can't do fancy iron- 


ing right off on ironer. 


RIGHT 


The best prospect in the world for an an . Only by suffering as the housewife suf- 
ironer is a woman who has just bought - fers can the salesman learn what a 


a washing machine. It fairly knocks her back saver an ironer is, and as a con- 


eyes out to take an ironer along when 
you deliver the washer, stage a demon- 
stration and show the woman how you 
can put through the combined washing 
and ironing in half the ordinary time. 
Out at the Lucas Washing Machine 
Company, Chicago, Charles Rees and 
Henry Rotthoff are heaving an ABC 
ironer aboard a truck for the benefit 


of salesman Jack Slowery. 


sequence Thor dealers in Chicago must 
each plow through a basket of laundry. 
It gives that personal touch, says Wayne 
Wilson, who is shown overseeing Harry 
Parker, J. W. Trotter, T. A. Stadterman, 
Louis Tomaso and Elbert Sponhaver. 
Miss Helen Kee is in the background. 


LEFT 


Hand the husband a flatiron with the question, “Is this what 
you're using at home right now?" when you start to demonstrate 
an ironer. Keep on talking until he lays it down and then drive 
home the point to him that women lift three tons of dead weight 
every time they iron by hand for a family of five. Nothing like 
it to soften up Friend Husband, says R. V. Prochazka of the K & M 
Appliance Store, Cicero, Illinois. Mr. Prochazka is demonstrat- 
ing a Conlon ironer to Joe Halac «74 lone Keene. 
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Relative Energy Consumption 
of 1,000 and 660-Watt Irons 
By H.H. Millar 


Electric 


rE NHE cost for current of op- 

erating a 1000-watt automatic 

electric flatiron during a given 
laundry operation is no greater than 
the corresponding cost when a 660- 
watt automatic iron is used. The prin- 
cipal differences are first, that the 
1000-watt iron has reserve ability to 
do heavier ironing work which the 660- 
watt iron does not possess and second, 
where the material to be laundered is 
of a heavier type, the 660-watt iron 
requires a longer time for the opera- 
tion and probably a greater expendi- 
ture of human energy than does the 
1000-watt iron. Either, if properly 
designed, serve satisfactorily for the 
lighter laundry work. 


The distinctive feature of the au- 
tomatic electric iron is that it is equip- 
ped with a thermostat which turns 
off the current when the iron tem- 
perature attains to a point above that 
for which it is set. This may be 550 
to 600 F when the adjusting knob 
on the iron is set to “high” (or lin- 
ens) or some lower temperature when 
the adjusting knob is turned to some 
lower point which provides appropri- 
ate ironing temperatures for lighter 
classes of work such as silks. With 
any setting of the adjusting knob the 
thermostat of the automatic iron op- 
trates to prevent the temperature from 
becoming too high when the ironing 
proceeds slowly or when the iron is 
in disuse with the current “on”. 


When the laundress works rapidly 
or Operates upon heavy and damp ma- 


Testing Laboratories 


terials such as pillow cases, sheets, 
table cloths, or towels, heat is with- 
drawn from the iron rapidly and it 
is necessary to turn the adjusting knob 
to “high” (or linens) in order to 
utilize to the full all the heat of which 
the iron is capable. In the case of the 
660-watt automatic iron, the input of 
electrical energy is often not adequate 
to maintain the iron at the desired 
temperature for such relatively heavy 
work. It is for this reason that the 
1000-watt automatic iron has been 
resorted to. In such cases, if a 660- 
watt iron is used, it is necessary to go 
over the material frequently to evap- 
orate the moisture from it. More time 
is consumed and more human energy 
is expended upon the task. 

The illustration (Fig. 1) shows 
graphically why the 660-watt iron 
and the 1000-watt iron use almost 
exactly the same energy for a given 
ironing task. The two graphs were 
made while heat was being extracted 
from the flatiron soleplates at the 
same rate in each case. Vertical dis- 
tances on the chart are indications of 
the rate of energy consumption. Hori- 
zontal distances indicate how long the 
current is flowing. It is readily ob- 
served that the 1000-watt iron is con- 
nected to the circuit for much shorter 
periods than the 660-watt iron. The 
same is true in actual ironing. In the 
test illustrated by the chart the rate 
of heat extraction is equivalent to a 
medium load on the iron—such as a 
miscellaneous household wash, mod- 
erately damp when ironed. 





Comparison of 660-Watt and 1000-Watt Irons 
Used For the Same Ironing Tasks 

Under Similar Conditions * 
Nominal 
Power lroning Energy Soleplate 
Rating, Number of Time, Consumed Temperature 
Watts lrons Tests minutes watt hours F 
661) 5 5 70 893 395 
1000 9 15 57 885 435 

Comparison of “Best” 660-Watt Iron 

and “Best” 1000-Watt Iron 
661) =e ] 64 $41 400) 
1004) : | 46 899 477 


* lroning task consists of ironing 10 square yards ot 
cotton table damask, dampened with water to the 


es 


extent of 50 per cent of its dry weight. 
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WAGNER 
Service Stations 
ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 


DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO 


5635 . 7€ 


This sales cam- 
paign works 
everywhere 


Power companies and 
dealers in every locali- 
ty where electric ranges 
are used have found 
this plan a powerful 
business-getter. Investi- 
gate—get the facts—nw 
obligation. 





NATIONWIDE COVERAGE 


i : 
4 ' 
| NEw MEXICO | 


REPLACEMENT 
RANGE UNITS 


fit every electric range 






















































Your ability to serve customers depends upon the 
effectiveness of your service facilities. Hence, you 
realize, when selecting a line of motors, that it is 
very important to give consideration to the service 
the motor manufacturer can give 


Wagner maintains 25 branch offices, warehouses. 

and service stations in all parts of the country. | 
h service station carries a complete stock of 

motor-parts, available for immediate shipment 
us Wagner assures immediate attention to your 

needs of Wagner customers, whether they be in 

Maine or Oregon, in Minnesota or Texas. When | 

there's trouble with any make of motor, or any in- 

formation wanted on motors, get in touch with 

Wagner's nearest branch. 


Wagner Small Motor Bulletin 167 will 


be sent upon request 
MOTORS TRANSFORMERS 
7 
FANS BRAKES Cc 


6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A. 









Good news for both power companies and dealers, who like 
to keep their inventories low. Any type or size of unit open- 
ing, in any electric range made, old or new, can be fitted by 
a Chromalox replacement unit in one of these four wattage 
ratings. The only part you need to stock in any variety of 
sizes is the inexpensive adaptor ring which adapts the unit 
to the opening. 

Another thing—after you have dropped a set of these units 
inw place in a customer's range, you often leave that cus- 
tomer astounded by the high speed cooking which these units 
make possible. You make a business friend of that customer 
—to your own future profit. 

Want the full story? Mail the coupon with your business 
letterhead 
EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7525 Thomas Bivd., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Without obligation, send us complete data about Chromalox Super- Speed 
Replacement Range Units and how we can make money selling then 








There are approx ...@lectric ranges in the territory we serve 
Check which (] We sell elec, ranges "] We do not sell clec. range 
() Send us catalogs about Chromalox-cquipped electric ranges 
Name Position 


SERVICE 


Refr igerator Motor 71 oubles 


[3y if iter (,. ¢ hristu 


Relatively tew 
nen are able to diagnose quickly and 


electrical trouble on their 


retrigerator service 
weurately 
service calls, and since the electrical 
50% of the 
refrigerator mechanism, every service 
should be able to handle elec 
trical troubles as quickly as he does 


trouble. 


When a job is stopped because of 


ircuit Comprises almost 
nan 


float or compressor 
i blown fuse, don’t insert ‘a larger size 
and consider the job finished. 
Chere must have been a reason for 
Try to discover that 
eason. Slip the belt off the motor 
pulley, grab the pulley in both hands 
and try to move it up and down and 
sideways. If a slight movement is 
tound, the Tuse blew bec ause of aworn 
bearing. If the play in the bearing is 
very slight and if the pulley does not 
hand, oil the front 
replace the belt, insert 
the same size as the 
and allow the machine to 
vo thru at least two cycles. If it con 


Tuse 


the blown fuse. 


freely by 
well 


fuse of 


turn 
Dearing 
1 new 


vlown one 


tinues to run thru the second cycle, 
warn the customer about oiling the 
notor and consider the job finished. 
If there is a large amount of play 
n the hearing replace the motor or 
take the motor to the shop and replace 
Before replacing the mo 
sure to check the belt tension, 
tor it the belt is too tight, the same 


the be ring 


for be 


trouble will occur again soon. On ma 
automatic belt-tension 
make certain that the ad- 
isting spring is not binding on the 
otor snubber bracket. 
Repulsion induction 


Nines hav ng 


idyustment 


have 
heen widely used on domestic refrig 
itors. These motors in the | 6, ] 5, 
+, and | 


iriabh 


motors 


3 horsepowet models, in- 
vertical commutators 
at 90° to each other. 
\Vhen the motor is at rest, the brushes 
ire torced against the commutator by 
When the run- 
at full speed, the brush holder 
forced away from the commutator 
the wtion ot centrifugal 
veights on the pulley end of the mo- 
tor. As the motor starts, the weights 
ly out and force two rods thru the 
ore of the armature up against a col- 
ir. The collar pushes against the 
yrush holder, overcoming the tension 
lifts the brushes off the 
ommutator. Around the collar is set 
t band of flexible copper wire, called 
i necklace. When the motor is run 
ng at full the necklace is 
irried by the collar up to the edge 


have 
und + brushes set 


i spring 


motor 1s 


ning 
ng 


two 


n the spring 


speed, 


#t the commutator, thus short-circuit 
iz the commutator and therefore the 
urmature, and making the motor run 
is a straight induction motor. When 
the motor is stopped, the brush holder 
spring the brush holder and 
the collar into the armature thus re- 
noving the short-circuiting effect of 
the necklace and allowing the motor 


rorces 
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DEVOTED TO THE ADJUSTMENT AND REPAIR 
OF DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


We pay for all acceptable ideas. 


Address Service Eprror, Electrical Merchandising 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 


to start as a straight repulsion motor. 

Experience shows that at least 25% 
ot all trouble with repulsion-induction 
motors is caused by over oiling the 
back bearing on the motor, that is 
the bearing next to the commutator. 
When this bearing is over oiled, a 
small amount of oil finds its way in- 
to the necklace. This oil tends to set 
up an insulating coat on the necklace 
and on the inside of the commutator. 
As a result, the necklace makes poor 
contact with the commutator and 
sparking occurs. The heat of the 
sparking soon burns the necklace and 
the necklace breaks, causing blown 
fuses, radio interference, and if neg- 
lected long enough, causes the arma- 
ture to burn out. 

To test a motor for a bad necklace, 
start the motor. Watch the base of 
the brush holder for sparking. If no 
sparking occurs, quickly cut off and 
cut on the motor switch several times. 
If sparking occurs, the necklace is 
either broken or dirty and the motor 
should be taken to the shop for re 
Practice shows that the neck- 
lace cannot be replaced successfully 


pairs. 


in the field because no means is avail- 
able to scrape clean the section of the 
commutator with which the necklace 
makes contact. 

lf the brushes spark when the mo- 
tor starts, the commutator should be 
cleaned with fine sandpaper until it is 
smooth and bright. If sparking con- 
tinues after the commutator is clean- 
ed, the brushes are too short or they 
are not moving freely in the brush 
holder. Remove the end cover from 
the motor and replace the brushes. 
Be sure that the brushes move freely 
in the brush holder. 

When a repulsion motor refuses to 


start when the armature is in certain 
positions, play safe and charge the cus- 
tomer for a rewind job, for this is a 
very strong indication that the arma- 
ture is short-circuited. It may be that 
the necklace is broken and a small 
piece of the necklace is wedged be- 
tween the collar and the commutator, 
but in the majority of cases there is 
an interior short-circuit in the arma- 
ture. 


Refrigerator Repairing Gadget 


The little jigger held between 
the thumb and forefinger of LW. 
Minikus, service man for Sidles- 
Duda- Myers, Grunow distribu- 
tors of Omaha, Nebraska, is a 
device to permit the pumping of 
pressure into the low and high 
side of a Grunow refrigerator 
without the use of the evaporator 
heater. It costs a serviceman 
about 75c to turn out and does 
the work of about $17 worth of 


equipment, he states. 


SECTION 


Washer Grease and (il 
By W. 8. Louis 


The average new washer seems to 
be woefully shy on grease and oil, 
Save yourself future grief by check. 
ing the grease packing of the gears 
before delivery. Check the oil level 
before leaving the purchaser's home 
. . - if the machine uses such lubricant 
in its lower gear action. 

Fibre grease is sometimes used on 
gears. This grease does not spread or 
run and has a desirable adhesive qual- 
ity. It seems, however, to have rela. 
tively low lubricating value. The use 
of fibre grease exclusively usually 
leads to trouble and if you desire 
to use it mix some graphite and or. 
dinary cup grease with it. 


Refrigerator Gasket Test 
By M. O. Rosen 


To test for a good gasket fit ona 
refrigerator door place a piece of paper 
across the edge of the opening, then 
close the door. If the paper can be 
pulled out easily the gasket is poor. It 
should be difficult to remove good 
strong paper without tearing. 

Always test at several points around 
the door. 


Seal Leak Repairing 
By W. T. Cleve 


Seal leaks in domestic refrigerators 
are frequently due to scratched or 
worn seal ring surfaces, the part that 
makes contact with the crankshaft 
usually being at fault. Ordinary grind- 
ing compounds or abrasive materials 
are tabvo for clearing up this trouble 
as they become imbedded in the rel 
atively soft metal, causing excessive 
wear. 

If the seal ring is scratched, or 
deeply worn, the first cutting paste 
may be a mixture of “Bon-Ami” and 
refrigerator oil. Spread this thin paste 
on a piece of plate glass, to assure 4 
perfectly smooth, flat surface, and 
press the sealing surface of the worn 
or scratched ring lightly against tt 
rubbing it around in the form ot 4 
figure 8. Don’t apply much pressure. 
After several minutes the scars should 
be examined by washing the ring 
in oil. 

When the greater portion of the 
scratch is removed make up a second 
paste of powdered sulphur and retng 
erator oil. Use a different, clean piece 
of glass and the same rubbing motion 

Final polishing may be done with 
paste of finely powdered graphite ané 
refrigerator oil, using a third piece 
plate. glass ‘and the same rubbing m 
tion. This final process 
pores of the metal and acts as a futur 
lubricant. 

To refinish the surface of a shat 


ck ses the 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


We've taken the 


out of washing machine and refrigerator belts 
---to stretch your equipment sales 






— gets under a 
customer’s skin quicker 


than a washing machine or 


refrigerator belt that stretches 


and slips. 


A slipping belt means noisy opera- 
tion, wasted power, lower efficiency 


—constant annoyance. 


that 


drives. 


Belts are 


eliminates 


made 


destruc- 


tive internal friction, and 
minimizes stretch on these 
high-speed, small- pulley 


Goodyear Replacement \V- 


in correct 


sizes for all models of prac- 
tically all makes of washing 
machines, refrigerators, 








PRACTICALLY STRETCHLESS — exact 
measurements made after hundreds of gruel- 
ing tests show Goodyear Replacement Belts 





Elastic Envelope takes the wear 
transmits load to the heavy 
cord section .. . Protects carcass 





stretch far less than others 


service tests this belt stood up 
twice as long as other belts — 
without stretching or slipping. 








Look at its construc- 





That’s why it pays to sell 
the new type replace- 
ment V-belt Goodyear 
has specially developed 
for these household 
appliances — it elimi- 
nates slip because it is 
practically stretchless! 

















High tension section 








carrying section 


| in neutral plane 





























Service-proved 
Goodyear products 
that make friends 

for you 


FRACTIONAL H.P. V-BELTS 
for single groove service 
on light machinery drives 
EMERALD CORD V-BELTS 

for multiple drives 
se 
Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires 


tion and you will see 

why. The load-carrying 
core of high-tensile 
cords is centered at the 
point in the belt where 
flexing causes the least 


distortion—a Goodyear- 














Proof? In hundreds of 





originated construction 








THE GREATEST NAME > IN RUBBER 


= = 

= 
= a 
= = 
= = 
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water coolers and ice cream cabi- 
nets. Their long, trouble-free 
service is appreciated by custom- 
ers — brings them back for other 
equipment. Let us send you com- 
plete data— write Goodyear, Akron, 


Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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THE ¢totpso##* REFRIGERATOR 
DEALER PAYS NO PREMIUM FOR 


GREATER PUBLIC PREFERENCE! 
— 


exper! 








@ There's an extra dividend in the Hotpoint refrigerator ABOUT HOTPOINT 
tranchise. It occurs soon after any community learns 
there is a new refrigerator in inna bears the name REFRIGERATORS 
Hotpoint.” People recognize that name and what it 
stands for in electrical appliances. 42% of the wired 
homes in America already have one or more Hotpoint 
products. Hotpoint is favorably known everywhere as 
typical of dependable quality and economical long-life @ Single door models in all sizes, with 
service in all things electrical. Many people in the porcelain or Glyptal-baked enamel 
market for an electric refrigerator will naturally go to exteriors, stainless-steel freezing 
the new Hotpoint refrigerator dealer. chambers and all the latest con- 


@ Models and sizes for every kitchen, 
everyincome. Prices start at $77.50 f.0.b. 
for the Hotpoint Thriftype model. 


; ; : venience features. 
The Hotpoint refrigerator has become a demand article. 


The Hotpoint dealer pays no premium for the greater © Big de luxe 2-door models offering 
public preference that he now enjoys. Write or wire for the last word in modern refrigeration. 
franchise details. Hotpoint Refrigerator Div., Specialty 
Appliance Dept., Section EM7, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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surface against which a seal ring has 
rubbed place a piece of special lap. 
ping paper over the end of the shait. 
place a lapping tool (tubular piece oj 
metal) over the end of the shaft and 
rotate the tool by hand, pre ssing 
against the lapping paper until the 
surface is ok. 

When refinishing either of these 
parts be sure that all grinding com. 
pound is removed before restoring the 
machine to service. 


More About Plating 


A number of questions have 
been asked about Theodore |. 
Glou’s salvaged refrigerator part 
plating process. (May issue). He 
advises that Cadmium is avail- 
able in sticks from the Belmont 
Smelting Company of 313 Bel- 
mont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., that 
Sodium Cyanide may be obtained 
from any large wholesale drug 
supply house. Matthews W hole- 
sale of Scranton, Penna., for ex- 
ample. Enough Cadmium and So- 
dium Cyanide can be purchased 
for $5 to do about $100 worth of 
work, we understand. 


Washer Motor Runs Hot 
By E. W. Louis 


Always keep a can of penetrating 
oil in the washer repair kit as motors 
which run hot can often be straight: 
ened out so that they do not blow 
fuses merely by squirting the oil on 
the agitator post. Freezing of the 
post occurs principally on new m* 
chines. 


Wringer Roller Replacement 


By C. R. Benson 

Worn wringer rolls may be 
placed from blank stock cut to siz 
but in our experience it is better t 
use a standard replacement unit even 
if the price is considerably higher to 
avoid expensive investment of time 
and avoid future trouble. 

When replacing the bottom or driv- 
ing roll always check the wringer rl 
coupling for wear. Replacement w! 
generally make a better job and takt 
out the extra “slap” and play whic 
occurs at this point in machines use 
for some time. 
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MAKES and MODELS 


EASY 1930 (Wash.) Water leaks 
down agitator shaft cut of tub.... 
Remove shaft and cut rubber washer 
to fit over it. With a washer on each 
end of shaft, a layer of twine may 
be wound over the shaft to serve as 
packing. Agitator occasionally sticks 
on its downward motion and has a 
weak turning motion .... Wash the 
agitator mechamsm with gasoline. 


KELVINATOR (Refrigerator). 
Frosted liquid line caused by liquid 
temperature valve being held open. 
_,. Try tapping the valve lightly 
with a hammer. If this does not work 
try tipping the valve so that the 
weight rests against the wall and then 
tapping again with the hammer. 


KENMORE (Washer). luverting 
the machine for service. .. . Lock the 
gear closest to the wringer drive by 
turning the eccentric stud shaft. This 
will keep the gear from falling out of 
aligament and avoid the necessity for 
taking the gear case apart to put it 
back in shape. 


LEONARD 1928 -to 1930 (Re- 
frig.) KELVINATOR 1928 to 
1930 (Refrig.) Motors of some mod- 
els are mounted on four rubber grom- 
mets. In service the rubber chafes, or 
excessive oiling causes it to deteriorate, 
which eventually destroys alignment 
of motor. In extreme cases the belt 
will bind sufficiently to stall the mo- 
tor and blow protective fuse. Machines 
may also develop a low grating noise 
and squeaks of different pitch... . 
Check for this condition before fool- 
ing with compressors. If grommets are 
gone new ones may be obtained for 
20 cents a complete set. Do not use 
a fuse larger than 6 ampere. 


SUNNYSUDS OSCILLATOR 
(Wash.) Oscillator tube operates 
with scraping noise and with jerking 
motion... . Usually due to uneven 
center bearings. Replace small and 
large bearings. 


TELECHRON (Clock) Clock's 


minute hands stand still at certain 


pomts on dial, second hand continues . 


to turn ok and all hands clear each 
other and glass crystal. . . . Trouble 
due to slippage between friction plate 
and minute hand gear. This is where 
the “give” is between hands and 
armature of motor when resetting aft- 
tr clock has stopped. Apply small 
quantity of gasket shellac between 
plate and gear. This will make a 
slightly gummy surface and avoid slip- 
page. Don't use much as it may bind. 


Minute hana 








WA, 
manne” 
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WASHERS 











“Quality Built in Every Detail,” say the makers of Woodrow 
Washers, in describing the “Finest Line in Woodrow History” 
—a line which is featured by the new Woodrow De Luxe 
Model 92, with extra large wringer, High-Vane six-wing 
fast washing agitator and fully enclosed gear case. “Quality 
Built in Every Detail,” too, are the quiet-running, reliable 
Sunlight motors which power these new Woodrow Wash- 
a Sunlight Electrical Company, Warren, Ohio. 


NLIGHT MOTO 
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ond ut of the Appliance 


/ Vichrome 


* 


Sales results reported by dealers, department stores and 


utilities show a definite trend toward the better quality ap- 


pliances by the purchasing public . 


better customer satisfaction. 


. . better profit . . . 


‘Nichrome”™ V was déveloped for this demand .. . for after 


all the heating element material is the Life of the Appliance. 


Be sure you are getting the standard of comparison for resis- 
tance material, by specifying on all orders for appliances :-— 
“Heating Elements of ‘Nichrome’ V, the Driver-Harris alloy.” 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, N. J. 


“Nichrome 


Five 
Keeps 


Heaters 


Alive!” 
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The Summer’s the Time 
ae CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 coe 


In general he has found that custom- 
ers of modest means expect and are 
willing to pay about $5 a month for a 
refrigerator. It is quite possible to 
increase this to $5.50 or even a little 
| more without endangering the sale. 

Of course a large number of these 
little fellows belong to the rentor 
class. Here is an argument made to 
order. Take a day off some time and 
travel around looking at modest apart- 
ments (bungalow courts, they are, in 
southern California) ; you will find, 
as did Mr. Holman, that those with 
electric refrigerators rent for from $5 
to $7.50 a month more than those 
without. This means that the tenant is 
buying the electric refrigerator for 
his landlord. You can see what an 
energetic salesman could do to a land- 
lord with that argument. Moreover, 
there is a very special reason for buy- 
ing high quality equipment. Since the 
tenant is paying for it, why not have 
a refrigerator installed which will still 
be in good condition when he leaves? 
To buy acheap box which will be out 
of order after a few months’ use 
would certainly be poor economy. 

On the other hand, suppose the ten- 
ant is the one who comes into the 
store.”” We don’t know about buying 
a refrigerator,” he says, “We still 
hope to find an apartment which al- 
ready has one installed.” This is the 
time to point out to him the fact, 
which he already knows, that rent for 
such accommodatien is always higher. 
In other words that he is paying the 
equivalent of monthly installments on 
a refrigerator. Why not pay a few 
cents more and at the end of his ten- 
ancy have something to show for his 
money? That argument works, too. 

Advertising is important, but Mr. 
Holman does not believe much in 
newspaper advertising in his commun- 
ity. The name of the Otto K. Olesen 
Co. is found rather on theater pro- 
grams, race programs and other like 
media. Also it is heard over the air. 

The company has had excellent re- 
sults from its use of the radio. Brief 
sales inessages of from 100 to 125 
words are used over the air ten times 
daily. These cover any items of special 
news interest emphasizing both the 
major appliance which is the center of 
the sales picture of the moment and 
the name and location of the store. A 
series of ten or twelve such announce- 
ments is drawn up at the beginning 
of the week and allotted to the vari- 
ous hours of the day, in such a way 
that the same announcement does not 
come at the same hour on successive 
days. Some hours, of course are better 
than others, and this varies with the 
time of year—on whether bridge par- 
ties are in season, for instance. Usuall- 
ly the radio station can furnish in- 
formation of this shifting popularity 
as indicated in the volume of fan mail 
received. In general the morning 
hours, when the housewife turns on 
the radio as an accompaniment to her 
housework and the evening hours are 
the best. 

Results from this type of advertis- 
ing are immediate and gratifying 
People telephone in to the store to ask 
further questions—and they come in, 
referring to the announcement which 
they heard over the air. 








The Right Slant 
For More Profit 


Electric Clocks that are authentically 
modern — styled for today by the 
eminent industrial designer. Gilbert 
Rohde. Made by Herman Miller 
craftsmen— who for many years have 
made the most beautiful clocks in 
America. Priced right for today’s 
most profitable warket giving the 
dealer a larger marin plus a steady 
turnover. Investigate the profit op- 

of this complete line of 
authentically styled electric clocks. 


HERMAN MILLER CLOCK CO. 
Zeeland, Michigan 
For Details of America’s 
Smartest Line of Clocks 





Select closest All Star Temtrol Meeting from 
Schedule belew. Meetings start at 10 A. M 
All guests of Penn at Noon Banquet. 
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PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH COMPANY 
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Campaign 


in Electrical Merchandising will 
help increase your sales among 
the worthwhile, profitable deal- 
ers of electrical appliances — 
just as it has done for many 


other alert manufacturers. 
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Hidden Selling Points 


ae CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 ae 


considered, produce the best-insulated 
and most economical refrigerator to 
operate, when other factors are the 
same. It is apparent, then, that to be 
well-informed a salesman should se- 
cure the facts about the insulation of 
the refrigerator he sells and, so far as 
he can, about competing makes, and 
will use them intelligently in helping 
to market his product. 

Materials used for ice trays are se- 
lected for several reasons. They must 
be free from corrosion and toxic ef- 
fects, and if rapid cooling is desired, 
should be of a material which con- 
ducts the heat away from the water 
to be frozen as rapidly as possible. 
Aluminum meets these requirements 
well. Trays resting on aluminum sup- 
ports which are, in turn, in firm con- 
tact with the evaporator so as to se- 
cure a rapid flow of heat into the 
evaporator will cool water and make 
ice quickly. Copper trays, heavily tin 
coated to avoid corrosion, but other- 
wise similarly arranged, have similar 
qualities but are heavier. Rubber trays 
are poor conductors of heat, hence ice 
forms much more slowly in them than 
in metal trays. Their value lies, of 
course, in their flexibility and the con- 
sequent ease with which ice cubes can 
be removed from. them. 

Aside from evaporator coils, other 
metal parts used in food compartments 
are usually chosen chiefly for good re- 
sistance to corrosion, ease of cleaning 
aml good appearance. In general, 
shelves made from steel wire heavily 
tin plated or tin dipped give good ser- 
vice, aS tin is very resistant to cor- 
rosion and retains a bright smooth 
finish which protects the steel from 
rusting. Porcelain enameled food con- 
tainers have the same advantages as 
porcelain walls for food compart- 
ments, but are also subject to chip- 
ping. Parts molded from proper grades 
of phenolic plastics, such as Bakelite 
and Durez, and breaker strips of lam- 
inated phenolics or hard rubber give 
a fine smooth appearance, require no 
applied finish, are easily cleaned, odor- 
less, substantially water proof, non- 
corroding and sanitary and last indef- 
initely when made with due care. 
Door gaskets and rubber-covered met- 
al parts give excellent service also 
when made from the proper materials. 
The rubber should be odorless, resis- 
tant to grease, non-sticking (especial- 
ly for door gaskets) and capable of 
long life without becoming hard or 
loosing its life. In addition, the rub- 
ber should not discolor itself or cause 
discoloration of lacquer or other ma- 
terials with which it comes in contact. 
Since leaky door gaskets admit warm 
air, they are wasteful and tend to in- 
crease current consumption, hence a 
gasket which gives a permanent leak- 
proof seal is of more than passing im- 
portance. 

Another article dealing with the 
materials used in compressors and oth- 
er operating units of refrigerators will 
appear in these columns later as space 
for discussing them is lacking here. 
It will be evident from the forego- 
ing, however, that cabinet materials, 
whether visible or hidden, have much 
to do with satisfactory service, hence 
their selling points should be learned 
and used bv the salesman. 
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fe same friction, by which the Indian 
laboriously created a flame, caused the 
easy ignition of the first friction match, made 
by the Frenchman, Dr. Chas. Sauria, in 18 3 1. 
... But as the ycars moved on, man became 
increasingly dissatisfied with smudging flames 
as a source of heat. His innate desire for 
clean food naturally led him to search for 
clean, flameless heat... . . This search came 
to fruition in 1906, when A. L. Marsh 
discovered Chromel, the wire that made 
electric heat possible. This original alloy of 
80% nickel and 20% chromium provided 


the needed and vital heating-element. Thus 
Chromel created a new industry, brought new 
cleanliness, comfort and convenience to homes, 
gave to industry a better heating method, 
and provided a new market for devices and 
electrical power. . . . And now after 30 years 
of endless research, Chrome is recognized as 
a product that has steadily become better. 
It has the confidence of the maker and 
seller of heating devices, which is completely 


justified by the good service of all appliances 


that are Chromel equipped. . . « Hoskins: 


Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


CO MEL 


THAT MADE ELECTRIC HEAT POSSIBLE 
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(THUMBS DOWN) 


a 
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-—but the TEST 
Came Late 


The Supreme Court decision in- 
validating the N.R.A. is but a rep- 
etition of many similar operatings 


in business . the delayed test. 


a 
HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


The new device is born in the fac- 
tory amid the applause of a num- 
ber of proud fathers, from the 
president to the draftsman; a few 
experimental models are put out 
and tried by admiring friends, a 
selling program is launched and 
finally general production is start- 
ed. Only the “hard- 
boiled” public, that looks upon 


then does 
every new arrival with some skep- 
ticism, take a hand in pointing out 
defects which might have been 
eliminated in the experimental 
stage, had there been less partial 
criticism. But some seek impartial 


criticism 





THE TEST HERE 
CAME IN TIME 


A manufacturer of dishwashers 


submitted to E.T.L. a model for 
test. A radical defect soon devel- 


oped easily corrected. Had the 





public made the discovery the 
maker's reputation would not be 
the only ching to suffer expensive- 
ly. The electrical way of washing 
dishes would still be looking for 


sales through blackened eyes 


Many such examples in the routine 
work of E.T.L. are gratifying since 
the whole industry must benefit. 


IHE DEALER 
THE CUSTOMER 


THE WHOLESALER 
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PONTESTS 





a tew large prizes. It depends upon 
the conditions of the campaign, the 
object to be obtained, the effort re 
quired, the size of the sales force and 
the their basis of re 


type of men, 


muneration and other fundamental 
factors. Some sales managers like to 
give home furnishings as a prize, be- 
lieving that this interests the sales- 
man’s wife. One large and successful 
distributor claims that “the best prize 
is the increase in the salesman's com- 
missions every week.”’ Another, equal- 
holds forth one 


leader, and nu- 


ly successful, usually 
‘grand prize’ for the 
merous lesser prizes for winners in 
different classifications. He gives what 
he terms “qualifying prizes’’—some of 
them distributed 
thirds way in the campaign. 


mid-way and two- 
Some- 
times these take the form of aeroplane 
rides, a set of books, banquets and the 


like. 


Cash is the easiest prize to give, 
and is generally the most acceptable 
for the specialty type salesman. In 
some very large organizations cash is 
sometimes awarded with merchandise ; 
may be offered 
travel, as with the 100 Point Club of 
the National Cash Register Co. where 


the 100 leading salesman are taken on 


a group of winners 


costly trips. Rex Cole, General Elec- 
tric Distributor and master sales exec 
utive, sent a whole boatload of sales 
men contest winners to Bermuda. 

In determining prizes there are four 
(a) (b) 
merchandise, (c) travel and (d) ap 


main classifications: cash, 
preciation, or honor. Honor should be 


a reward in every contest, whethe: 
there are material prizes or not. The 
‘hard-boiled’ specialty salesman is usu- 
ally not concerned over a “letter trom 
and a hand-shake. He 


have 


the president”’ 


would rather his name on a 
bank-deposit than on an“honor scroll” 

but there is nothing to prevent com 
bining the “honor awards” with cash 
or merchandise. Here again, the cloth 
must be cut to fit the fundamentals 


of the campaign. 


JHEN one analyzes the reasons 

tor the success of most campaign 
contests it will be seen that while other 
tactors may vary somewhat, on one de 
tail there is unanimity. That ts sustain 
ing the interest — following through. 
Enthusiasm is vitally essential to any 
successful contest. Men must be kept 
working at high pressure. This means 
that fire should be kept under the 


“boilers” 


cooperation. This is a job for the man- 


the fire of enthusiasm, of 


agement and supervision. The knowl- 
edge that they can win a prize must 
be instilled in the men; the winners 
must be cheered, the losers and lag- 
gers must be flagged on—we almost 
said ‘flogged’ — cajoled or otherwise 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 





speeded up as the occasion requires. 

Persistence is requisite in tollow- 
through. The encouragement may be 
by word of mouth, by personal con 
tact, or by printed “pep” messages, 01 
by both. But it should be maintained 
without let-up. It should be according 
to plan, as part of the general cam- 
paign and it should be in charge of 
someone capable of handling it thor 
oughly and well. It is not advisable 
to leave this detail to a clerk, or to a 
pessimistic treasurer. In fact, the pes 
simist has no place in any worthwhile 
sales contest, until after it is over and 
even then, he does not belong in the 
sales ranks. 

Interest is sustained generally b 
continucd meetings. Where the organ 
ization is not too large, the entire 
sales force can be gathered frequently 
to hear the ‘news’ of the campaign, to 
secure selling hints and help, and to 
the and = en- 
courage the laggards. Where large, 
group gatherings are held by districts, 
branches or group classifications. Some- 
times inspiration is furnished by spe- 
cial speakers ‘imported’ for the occa- 
the theory that salesmen 
should not hear too often from, or 
see too much of any one supervisor or 
‘boss’. Sometimes these meetings are 
enlivened with short ‘skits’ or ‘shows’ 
bearing upon the contest, and on sell- 
ing. lt is better to have the men them- 
selves play the major part in this type 
of program. 

As said under “Step No. 3” use 
showmanship and dramatize the fol- 
low-through as possible. 
There is room for ingenuity and orig- 


congratulate leaders 


sion, on 


much as 


inality in handling salesmen’s meet- 
ings, ‘pep’ talks and prosecuting the 
contest at fever heat. This is particu- 
larly true where the campaign is 
waged in the hot summer months. 
Here it is well to consider the weath- 
er’s handicaps and shape promotional 
plans accordingly. Selling in summer 
brings a number of problems that do 
not apply in the cool months . 

There is usually a let-down follow- 
ing any contest. One of the chief ar- 
guments against contests is that when 
they are completed the reaction is so 
great that over the year the sales show 
no appreciable increase. The shrewd 
campaigner does not overlook this, and 
endeavors to keep up a certain interest 
after the formal closing of the con- 
test. It usually happens that many 
sales are in abeyance at the end of a 


campaign. It would be folly not to - 


attempt to close them up. Therefore, 
any~plan that will encourage salesmen 
to continue their efforts, after a cam- 
paign has closed, is well worth while. 

One sure way to discourage sus- 
taining of interest is to permit sales- 


MAKE 
ONE SALE 
LEAD TO 
ANOTHER! 





“Hello Jim. Give me a couple fuses 
Blew out the lights last night and 
couldn’t find a single good one in 
the house.” 


“Better buy a dozen of these G-F 
Fuses, Mr. Jones, and have some on 
hand next time.” 


“O. K. That's a good idea.” 

“Anything else, Mr. Jones? These 
| G-E Twin and Triple Taps are handy 
| Say, have you seen the Heater Cord 


Sets 1 just got in? They've got a real 
| unbreakable all-rubber plug.” 


“That reminds me Jim, we need . 
| Tl buy them now and take them 
home.” 


That's happening right now, the coun- 
| try over. And that’s why it PAYS to 
| carry these G-E Wiring Devices. See 

your G-E Merchandise Distributor for 
| complete information, or write Sec- 

tion D-194, Merchandise Dept., Gen- 
|eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn 


PYREX* TOP 
FUSE PLUG 


TEXTOLITE 
FUSE PLUG 


HANDY PULL 
HEATER 
PLUG 


TWIN TAP 


TRIPLE TAP 


HEATER CORD SET WITH 
UNBREAKABLE PLUG 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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men to oversell. Many contests are 
won by salesmen who overload their 
customers, or who, to make a showing, 
at the last moment ‘dump’ appliances 
or equipment on their prospects on 
“anv old terms’ just to get a name on 
the dotted line. A sales contest should 
be so planned that it discourages over- 
selling and other methods of artificial- 
ly stimulating volume. There is no 
reason why, with proper control and 
supervision, salesmen should show a 
complete let-down and there be almost 
no sales volume on the product cam- 
paigned after the close of the contest. 

Why Some Compaigns Fail 

In reviewing the histories of cam- 
paigns that fell short of the mark, in 
addition to failure to meet the con- 
ditions enumerated in the foregoing 
steps, we find the following: 

Under average conditions a sales 
contest is not flexible enough to cover 
varying territories or districts, and 
sales conditions. Nor do the plans 
take into consideration changes aris- 
ng subsequent to the announcement 
ot the contest. We have said that in 
setting up quotas, and awards, sales- 
men should have equal opportunity. 
However, what may have been equal 
opportunity at the start of a cam- 
paign contest may develop into in- 
equalities during its progress and be- 
tore its close. A bank failure, for ex- 
imple, may almost wipe out a market 
na certain district; a change in the 
weather may affect one territory more 
than another. Remember, it isn’t al- 
vays the best salesman who turns in 
the greatest amount of business. Con- 
tests should be made as elastic as pos- 
sible, and plans so that they may be 
re-shaped quickly without retarding 
progress. 

Some contests have failed because 
the head of the sales department does 
not work closely with the rest of the 
sales organization, or with other de- 
partments of the business. If a contest 
is worthy of the name, it should have 
the endorsement and support of the 
entire organization, -including those 
who may not directly come within 
the contest itself. The man in charge 
must know his men, must know who 
to pat on the back, who to go after 
hard, who to humor and so on. Sales- 
men are human; the sales manager is 
dealing with human natures; he can’t 
manage a campaign from an inacces- 
ible office, but must get out in the 
held, must mingle, mix and show, by 
example, that he is on the job every 
minute, 

Offering prizes may sometime en- 
ourage sharp practice on the part of 
salesmen. One fault is holding back 
orders, or several men working in ca- 
hoots. This tends to discourage con- 
scientious salesmen who work for the 
luture, and in the interests of the 
irm. The contest encourages men to 
kip over their territory, concentrating 
on the ‘live’ prospects, ignoring fields 
and prospects that might be good busi- 


ness if the salesmen took the time to 
develop them. Any contest should be 
so planned that it does not encourage 
neglecting doubtful customers for im- 
mediate dollars,—at a sacrifice of fu- 
ture business. This condition exists 
particularly where commission sales- 
men are specially recruited for the 
campaign, and have little hope or ex- 
pectation of remaining with the com- 
pany. 

Spurts during the contest are in 
some cases not combined with con- 
scientious effort. The work of the 
salesmen is not a constructive effort, 
but merely a temporary or momentary 
‘push-over’. While contests, by their 
very nature, are inclined to give a 
spurt to certain business, this is, no 
excuse for overlooking thoroughness. 
A contest can be based upon the thor- 
ough and complete ‘covering’ of a ter- 
ritory for a certain product, without 
losing its effectiveness. 

In this connection, one sales exec- 
utive Suggests “profit sharing” as a 
substitute for the “spurt” where the 
business is thoroughly established. His 
idea is that salesmen can be set to do 
a certain amount of pre-determined 
business, to earn a certain salary or 
other remuneration, and they get an 
agreed-upon percentage of the profits 
over and above that pre-determined 
amount. 

Finally, there are many kinds of 
contests. They can be developed for 
inside store salesmen as well as those 
working outside. They can be built 
to merchandise appliances and equip- 
ment, to secure testimonial letters, to 
collect money and get down-payments 
on merchandise. Contests can be used 
to recruit salesmen, and to get non- 
selling employees interested in sales 
work by providing the proper kind of 
leads. 

Of course contests are based pri- 
marily upon the operation of an or- 
ganization. Where the organization, 
as such, consists of only two or three 
men it is difficult to wage a successful 
contest. But even in this case, the con- 
test idea can be carried out, by having 
the manufacturer or distributor of the 
particular product to be ‘campaigned’ 
enlist retailers of the same product in 
other territories into a contest-group, 
and conducting the competitive effort 
between the organization- 
groups. 


various 





“Business as usual” is the slogan 
of Russell Morrison, veteran ap- 
pliance dealer of Easton, Pa., who 
reports that last year he made 
better than 11 per cent net on 
his operation. 
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A TRAY 


“COLD FACTS” 


Would you like to Le 
paid for “cold canvas- 
sing?” Flexible Rubber 
Trays and Grids will do 
it! And remember— all 
models of the refrigerator 
you sell should come 
factory equipped with 
these modern conveni- 
ences. INSIST upon it! 
Write to your manutac- 
turer or direct to us. The 
Inland Mig. Co., Dayton. 
Ohio. 


FULL OF TRICKS! 






Prospect: “No, my refrigerator is only a few years old. I'll not 
be in the market for some time .. . 1 hope!” 

Salesman: “Then you'll want to dernize it by hasi 
several Flexible Rubber Trays.” 

Prospect: “Oh. yes indeed! I need two. All my friends like them.” 





lf they help sell some models 


Flexible Rubber Trays and Grids 


will help sell all models of the Refrigerator you handle: 

















that build ’ 
APPLIANCE SALESe 








@ Trying out a new sales idea, a novel collection plan, 
a new way to hire and train appliance salesmen or adver- 
tise your merchandise, may be interesting, but it takes 
time and costs money—-I F you don’t have the facts. The 
most successful dealers in the appliance business are 
those who follow the ideas worked out by the men who 
have arrived 


@ It’s just business common-sense to replace guesswork 
with tested facts where sales and profits are at stake 


@ ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING gives you 
proved selling methods. Once each month this practical 
publication strips the “parsley” from the best appliance 
selling plans originated in every section of the country 
and gives you the facts that make more profits for 
dealers open-minded enough to try them in their 
business. 


@ Don’t gamble in 1935. Read ELECTRICAL MER 
CHANDISING regularly and learn what new ideas 
tre pyramiding the retail sales of washing machines 
ranges, cleaners, refrigerators, and other appliances 
(set the 


Follow the dealers who are ‘on their toes 


tacts 


It you are not now subscribing tor 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
nail in your order today. The price 

ne year for $2 or two vears for $3 in the 
U. S. Rates in other countries stightl 


nore 


Electrical Merchandising 
$30 West 42nd St 
New York, N. ¥ 
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PART 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 
in smal! black face ctype) 
ment made 

DISPLAYED RATE: 1 inch—$12.00; 
! ches—$10.40 per in 


are 4 columns 48 inches to a page) 








BAGS 


Replacement Dust Bags For Vacuum Cleaners! 
Made from highest quality twill in a choice of colors 
and equipped with Instand Fasteners, OHIO VAC 
RAGS qill please your customers. Expert stenciling 
Write for sample and prices. Ohio Textile Spec. Co 
440 W. S4th St.. Cleveland, Ohio 


SERVICES 
AND 


ACCESSORIES 


$1.00 per line per insertion 
Fractions of a line count as a line. Discount of 10% if full pay- 
n advance for 4 consecutive insertions of undisplayed ads. 

4 inches—$11.50 per in.; 
(An advertising inch is measured vertically on one coluinn. There 


Minimum charge $4.00. (First line 


8 inches—$11.00 per in.; 











IRONER PADDING 


Replacement Padding For All Makes of troners 


You will find our woven cotton pedding on Nationally 
known ironers, having been standard with them for 
years. Go after pad renewals. adding ix the heart of 
the tromer. Ask for sample and prices. Woven Cotton 
Products Co., 621 Srd St. N. W. Rochester, Minn 





Refrigerator service meh and dealers send for our 
catalogue No. 110 showing lowest net prices on thou- 
sands of parts and accessories for all makes. Write us 
on your letterhead today. 


The HARRY ALTER CO. 


a 1726 S.MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL.USA 
78000 ITEMS FOR ALL MAKES 
DOMESTIC COMMERCIAL AIR CONDITIONING 








Sell Faster—GOODRICH ROLLS—Cost No More 


SERVALL CO., 4409 Seyburn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














pony & Repairmen— — Send for 64 Page 


SCULLY-JONES & CO. 
1905 $. Rockwell St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARMATURE 
REWINDING 


Write for prices and catalog 
We Stock Vacuum Cleaner Parts 


WILLMAN ELECTRIC 


25S Sturtevant, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


must be received by the 18th of the 
month to appear in the issue out the 
following month. 

Address copy to the Departmental 
Advertising Staff 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

















UNDISPLAYED RATE—Per word 
Postions Wanted (salaried employment only) 
10 cents a word, minimum ao $2.00 an 
insertion, payable in advance. (See @ on 
box sambers.) 

Positions Vacant and all other classifications 
(including Agencs, Salesmen. Distributors, 
Representatives advertising), 15 cents a word, 
minimum charge $3.00 an insertion. (See 
@ on box sumber:.) 

Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for 4 consecutive insertions of un- 
displayed advertrsemen’s 





SEARCHLIGHT 
SECTION 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 
SALES EMPLOYMENT 
BUSINESS — MERCHANDISE 

DISPLAYED RATE—Per inch. 

1 inch $8.0€ per inch 

? of 3 inches 7.8 ver inch 

4 to 7 inches 7.60 per inch 
Rates for larger spaces on request. An adver 
using inch is measured vertically on one 
column. There ace 4 columas — 48 inches 
(© a page 

Box Nambers—Care of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing s New York, Chicago or San Francisco 
fhces count as 10 words additional in undis- 
played ads. Replies forwarded without charge. 








REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 
Nerthern Caliternia 


Sales representative with over twenty years’ experience 
with Klectric and Radio manufacturers, wholesaler 
ling and management. Desire« to represent manufac 
tug. KA S48 Electrical Merchandising, 883 Mision 
Mt Man Francisco, (Calif 


WANTED 


Washing Machines Wanted 


Will buy stock of discontinued models of surplu 
stock, large or small lots. W. 543 Electrical Merchan 
dising., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


FOR SALI 


Standard Electric Ranges in Original Crates 


Din~comtinuing temime~ 
Muntet liad Lis 
enn Ave itt 
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“on out af attractive prices 
and 13 Enenbe Compan) tis 
burgh, Ia 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


for 
MORRILL ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEARER 
Enclosed filter type. High Vacuum. 
Four models. Many outstanding sell- 
img points 
Write for propostion 
MORRILL & OeRLL 
36 Chureh S&t.. New 








Don’t Forget the 
Box Number 


When answering the classified advertise- 
ments in this magazine. don't forget to put 
the box number on your envelope. It's our 
only means of identifying he advertise- 











ment you are answering. 








Home Canning 





I paid, many years ago, $25.00, and 
some small utensils which are negligi- 
ble from an investment standpoint. 
Today this equipment can be dupli- 
cated at a fraction of the cost — my 
recommendation for the average fam- 
ily would be: 

Range 

Mixer and attachments... 

Pressure cooker 


$125.00 
100.00 





$234.00 

I include the pressure cooker, be- 
cause I used it exclusively for can- 
ning before the oven method was de- 
veloped, and I still prefer it for corn 
and similar processing jobs which re- 
quire a long time for processing, and 
which are easier to do in lots of four 
than twelve. 

How much of the annual cost of 
this equipment should be charged 
against producing these 450 quarts of 
canned goods? To answer this ques- 
tion with any degree of finality would 
require rather careful studies of the 
use to which all of the kitchen equip- 
ment in the average American home 
is put in the course of the year. These 
are studies I still live in hopes those 
interested in the development of the 
industry will make it possible for me 
to undertake some day. A rough and 
ready estimate would be to charge 
pro rata for the time it is used —i 
this case 45% hours or just about one 
full working week. Of course this 
time is spread out throughout the can- 
ning season, and the equipment is 
used for a longer time than the actual 
labor devoted to canning. The jars, 
for instance, are used exclusively for 
this purpose, and their whole annual 
cost should properly be charged 
against canning. Taking all these fac- 
tors into account, conservatism dic- 
tates that one should make a generous 
allowance for possible errors in these 
estimates and perhaps charge two full 
weeks use — half a month — against 
the canning. This would be $1.56 — 
one-twenty-fourth of the annual 
carrying cost of $37.44 calculated at 
6% on the investment and 10% de- 
preciation; and $6.08 on the invest- 
ment in $38.00 worth of jars calcu- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 





lated for a whole year, —or a total 
of $7.64 to be added to the cash Costs 
in Table II. 

We have one more cost to take jn- 
to account — spoilage. With this 
equipment, spoilage should be small — 
less than 5%. It will, however, al- 
ways remain a factor until not only 
jars and rubbers are all perfect, but 
until the homemaker herself achieves 
an impossible state of efficiency. How- 
ever, because a certain amount of 
spoilage is inevitable with home can- 
ning, one should not conclude that 
nothing is paid for spoilage when can- 
ned goods are purchased at the corner 
grocery. All the “dents” and “swell” 
which the cannery and the grocer ac- 
cumulate are finally added to the 
price which the housewife pays — only 
the fact that they are included is over- 
looked because the spoilage is rarely 
brought to the housewife’s attention. 

Upon the basis of this study, lim- 
ited though it be to my own experi- 
tnce, it is possible to earn the differ- 
ence between $98.78, and $47.50 
every year by canning at home. This 
is $51.28 — about $1.13 per hour —a 
very generous return upon 45 and a 
half hour of labor spread in small bits 
between June and October. 

How many women earn $1.13 an 
hour? Not many of those who work 
in offices and stores and factories. But 
every woman who does a real job of 
canning at home can earn that much 
money just as truly as if she had 
drawn down the money in a pay- 
envelope and used it to buy canned 
goods at the corner grocers. 

What is the secret of this high 
earning power in the home? It is 
electricity and electrical appliances 
properly used. Without the mixer for 
instance, it would take two or three 
times as long to pod peas; to pulp 
tomatoes ; to shred, slice or grind veg- 
etables and meats for soups and rel- 
ishes. Without an oven with accurate 
controls, time is wasted as well as 
fuel. Without a pressure cooker, or a 
modern oven, we are driven to the 
old-fashioned time and strength con- 
suming processes which belong to the 





“YOU CAN STOP THE AIR RAID NOW — PAPA'S GOT A HEADACHE” 
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Another Scoop by General Electric! 


Sensational New Full-Length Sound Movie With Technicolor Puts 
Famous Hollywood Stars on the Sales Staff of Every G-E Dealer! 


N EWS from General Electric and Hollywood! 
The brilliant new G-E feature picture “Three 
Women,” with leading Hollywood players, is 
now ready to spread its sensational General Elec- 
tric sales message across America. 40 minutes of 
5-star entertainment, featuring the General Elec- 
tric refrigerator and other G-E kitchen appliances! 
Technicolor reproduction that has made movie 
history in Hollywood! Glamorous stars! A skill- 
fully woven plot that holds you spellbound from 
start to finish! And as many expressed it at the 
premiere showing in Cleveland before a packed 
audience: “better than a score of ordinary movies!” 


Here's sales appeal that will get right down under 
the skin of Mrs. Housewife. It will innoculate 
her with the G-E Kitchen germ that won't give 
up until she modernizes her kitchen with a 
G-E refrigerator, G-E range and G-E dishwasher. 


This movie will soon be shown to countless 
thousands of women from coast to coast. After 
that, watch the parade to the General Electric 
dealers’ stores! If you want it to head YOUR way, 
see the General Electric refrigerator distributor 
or write or wire direct for details. General 
Electric Company, Specialty Appliance Depart- 
ment, Section DE7, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 


All-Star Cast! 


JOHNNY MACK BROWN 
SHEILA MANNORS 
WM. COLLIER, SR. 

HEDDA HOPPER 
BERT ROACH 
ROY D’ARCY 

VERA STEADMAN 

INEZ COURTNEY 

ADDIE McPHAIL 

T. ROY BARNES 
DICKIE JONES 


Director: MONTE BRICE 
(of “Moonlight and Pretzels” and 
“Take a Chance’ fame) 








Christias cours varly this 


year 


A bagful of merchandising ideas 
that will produce PROFITS! 


Christmas starts August Ist this year—and it’s going 
to be a very Merry and Prosperous Christmas for 
Kelvinator dealers! 

The next five months—August, September, 


October, November and December—are going to be 
harvest months! 


The Plans—some of the sweetest merchandising 
ideas ever developed in specialty selling —will soon be 
working to help Kelvinator Dealers make the re- 
mainder of 1935 a record breaker! 


Of course, we are not going to tell you about them 


x \ 


here. As a matter of fact, we don’t intend to disclose 


them to any prospective dealers who are not qualified 
in every respect to cash inonthem. 


Aggressive merchandisers who 
are interested, are invitedto write or 
phone for our representative to call, 
with all the details... KELVIN- 
ATOR CORPORATION, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Factories also in London, On- 
tario, and London, England. 
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Spocighiots in 
Controlled Temperatures 
Since 1914 
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